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CONGRESSIONAL DOCUMENT. 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SEAMEN. | 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, February 2, 1837. | 
Mr. McKeown, from the Committee on Commerce, 

to which was referred the following resolution of; 

the House of Representatives: Resolved, ‘That 

the Committee on Commerce be directed to inquire 

into the expediency of repealing all laws authoriz- 

ing protections to be issued to American seamen, 

and to inquire into the expediency of abolishing all | 

fees for protections to seamen,” made the following 
REPORT: 

A proposition to modify a system whieh has for 
years been incorporated with our commercial arrange- 
ments, and intimately united with the most important | 
relations of this country, ought to excite more than | 
ordinary attention. Deeply impressed with the mo- 
mentous character of the inquiry submitted to them, 
the committee have endeavored to present an ample 
statement of the question. The practice of issuing | 
pretections has been sanctioned under a law of Con- 
gress passed on the 18th day of March, 1796, entitled 
“An act for the relief and protection of American 
seamen.” The following abstract presents a view of 
its most important povisions: the Ist, 2d, and 3d 
sections relate to the appointment of agents in for- 
eign countries, to take care of the rights of seamen 
who might be impressed. These sections were en- 





acted tor a limited period, and are now inoperative. 
By the fourth section it is provided, that the collect- 
or of every district shall keep a book or books, in 
which, at the request of any seaman, being 4 citizen 
of the United States of America, and producing proof 
of his citizenship, authenticated in the manner herein 
after directed, he shall enter the name of such sea- 
man, and shall deliver to him a certificate in the fol- 
lowing form, that is to say, “I, A, B, collector of the 
District of D, do hereby certify that E F, an Ameri- 
can seaman, aged — years, or thereabouts, of the 
hight of — feet — inches [describing the said sea- 
man as particularly as may be] has this day produced 
to me proof, in the manner directed in the act enti- 
tled «* An act for the relief and protection of Ameri- 
can seamen,” and pursuant to the said act, I do here- 
by certify that the said E F is a citizen of the Unit- 
ed States of America. ln witness whereof, I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal of office, this — day 
of —.”? Andit shall be the duty of the collector 
aforesaid, to file and peserve the proof of citizenship 

roduced as aforesaid; and for each certificate de- 

ivered as aforesaid, the said collector shal! be enti- 
tled to receive from the seaman applying for the 
same, the sum of twenty-five cents. 

As a proposition has been offered to inquire into 
the expediency of repealing this statute, the inquiry 
should be made into the origin of the law; for what 
purpose it was enacted ; and whether a state of cir- 
cumstances exists which requires a continuance of 
its provisions. The simple examination of the law 
shows that it was passed in consequence of the im- 
pressinent of our seamen. The history of the period 
at which it passed, and particularly the journal of 
the House, can be adduced to show that the system 
of protections arose out of this outrage. From the 
journal of the House it appears that, on the 20th 
May, 1794, a resolution was adopted appotmting a 
committee to regulate the mode in which American 
seamen might be furnished with evidence of citizen- 
ship, for the purpose of protecting them against im- 
pressment in foreign service. ( House Journal, rol. 2, 
p 170) Mr. Murray, from that committee, re- 
ported a bill, and, on the 6th June, a debate took 


|place on it, in a Committee of the Whole House, 


‘ 


[he committee rose, and on the question of granting 
leave to sit again, it was decided in the negative. On 
the 9th June Congress adjourned, no further action 


having taken place on it. The debates of that day, 


as they appear in the public journals, show why Mr. 
Murray introduced the resolution. He referred, in 
his remarks in the introduction of the measure, to the 
fact, that when Great Britain armed against Spain, in 
the affair of Nootka Sound, our seamen had been im- 
pressed. He was of opinion that if certificates were 
issued, no nation would attempt to molest them. 
The discussion on the bill was very animated. The 
measure was objected to, amongst other reasons, on 
the ground of its being an admission on our part that 
such seamen as might be without protections would 
be liable toimpressment. The objections to the bill 
prevailed, and it was defeated. The subject was not 
permitted to sleep; the country became aroused by 
the enormities committed on our mariners by foreign 
powers, and demanded some action. Mr. Livings- 
ton, on the 18th February, 1796, introduced a resolu- 
tion to check the evil. In introducing the resolution, 
Mr. Livingston said: “ He would call the attention 
of the House to the situation of avery important 
and meritorious class of men, whose value seemed to 
be overlooked, and whose dearest rights were either 
shamefully neglected, or ignominiouslv surrendered. 
He adverted to the seam*y of the United States. 
This valuable glass of men would fall under one of 
tuese deserptions ; | 


1, Native American citizens. 

2. Such as were citizens at the time of the Decla» 
ration of Independence, and at the period of thé 
peace with Great Britain. 


3. Foreigners naturalized since the Declaration of 
Independence. 


It would be no difficult matter to prove that all the 
individuals of either of those descriptions were equal- 
ly entitled to the protection of the Government, to 
the same or greater exertions in their favor, than 
were made for those citizens whose situations ren- 
dered it easier io apply for relief. Yet this meritori- 
ous body of our constituents, he said, thus entitled to 
our protection and favor, sailing under the sanction 
of our national flag, had been illegally seized, vio- 
lently foreed into a service they abhorred, cruelly 
torn from their relations, their families and their 
country, and ignominiously scourged for asserting 
the privileges of their citizenship. The country to 
whom they looked for protection and relief, had re- 
garded their sufferings with apathy and indifference. 
Three years we had beheld their miseries, and heard 
their cries for relief; yet for three years we had been 
silent spectators of this disgracful scene.” 

He concluded with moving the following resolution ¢ 


« Resolved, That a committee be appointed to inquire 
and report whether any and what legislative provision, 
is necessary for the relief of such American seamen as 
may have been impressed into the service of any;.for- 
eign power ; and, also, to report a mode of furnishing 
American seamen with such evidence of their citizen 
ship as may protect them from foreign impressment ia 
future.’’ 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

On the succeeding day, the resolution was adopt- 
ed without oppositien, and a committee appointed 
in obedience to it, consisting of Mr. Livingston, Mr. 
Bourne, Mr. Swanwick, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. 





William Smith. On the 2ist of February, Mr. 


i Livingston made a report, which was debated in a 


| Committee of the Whole, and the following resolu- 
tions agreed to: 
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“« Resolved, That provision ought to be made for support | 
of two or more agents, to be appointed by the President | 
of the United States, by, and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, the one of which agents shall reside | 
in the Kingdom of Great Britain, and the others at such 
places as the President may direct, whose duty it shall 
pe to inquire into the situation of such American citizens | 
as Shall have been, or may hereafter be impressed, or | 
detained on board any foreign vessel, to endeavor by | 
all legal means to obtain their release, and to render an | 
account of all foreign impressments of American citizens 
to the Government of the United States.”’ 

** Resolved, That proper officers ought to be provided> 
where every seamau being acitizen of the United States) 
on producing evidence, duly authenticated, of his birth» 
naturalization, or residence within the United States; 
and under their protection on the third day of Septem- 
ber, 1733, may have such evidence registered, and may 
receive a certificate of his citizenship.” 

‘* Resolved, That a bill or bills be brought in, in pur- 
suance of the said resolutions, and Mr, Livingston, Mr. 
Bourne, Mr. Swanwick, Mr. Samuel Smith, and Mr. 
William Smith, do prepare and briug in the same.”’ 

Mr. Livingston, from the committee, reported a 
bill which, atter a violent debate, was passed. An 
ineffectual effort was made to recommit it. The bill | 
passed by a vote of 77 in the affirmative, and 13 in 
the negative. Inthe Senate the bill met also with 
opposition—amendments were made; the House 
agreed to some, and rejected others ; acommittee of 
conference was appointed, and, after consultation, 
the Senate receded from the amendinents objected to 
by the House. The bill finally passed, and was ap- 
proved by the President on the 28th day of May, 
1796. From the debate which took place, it is evi- 
dent that the law was produced by the violations 
which were daily committed on the rights of our sea- 
men. The opposition to the law was chiefly founded 
on the want of sufficient proof that our citizens had 
been seized. ‘To this it was answered, that the seiz- 
ures were so notorious that the committee to which 
the subject was referred had not deemed it necessary 
to enumerate the cases, Every paper was filled ‘vith 
accounts of the capture ofour seamen. ‘The British 
Government, while :nsisting on the right of taking 
natives of Great Britain, wherever found, not only 
seized their own citizens, but also Americans. That, 
in consequence of the similarity of language and ap- 
pearance, they might mistake our citizens for citizens 





of Great Britain, and to provide our seamen with evi- 
dence of their citizenship, the law was proposed to 
be passed. 

This sketch of the history of the law is given, to 
show from what causes sprang this species of legisla- 
tion. The period at whichit originated was peculiar. 
While the European powers were engaged in a tre- 
mendous struggle, the influences of which were felt 
in every quarter of the world, the United States was 
pursuing a policy secured to them by the law of na- 
tions, and one which displayed their anxiety to pre- 
serve a strict neutrality. One of the belligerent pow- 
ers, anxious to obtain all the means within her reach 
to prosecute a maritime war with success, insisted on 
the right to board neutral vessels, and take from them 
such seamen as might have been born within the do- 
minions of the King of Great Britain. In vain were 
our remonstrances made against this practice. At the 

eriod to which we allude, our country had but just 
emerged from the troubles of our revolutionary con- 
test. She was feeble, and without a naval force. She 
was willing to remove from foreign powers any pre- 
text from seizing our citizens on the ground of simila- 
rity of language and appearance with those of Great 
Britain, and for this purpose provided the system of 
protections. Notwithstanding this movement,the prac- 
tice was not abandoned, nor was the protection sys- 
tem respected in any manner by Great Britain. This 
was evident, not only from the declarations, but the acts 
of that nation. The British Minister to the United 
States, Mr. Liston, in the year 1300, in writing to the 





Secretary of State, remarks: ‘I cannot omit this op- 
portunity of recalling to your remembrance what I 
have frequently stated in conversation, that while the 


| papers called protections are granted with a fraudulent 


intention, or without a proper examination of facts, by 
inferior inmagistrates, or notaries public, in the United 
States, and while they can be easily procured by such 
natural born subjects of his Majesty as choose to 
abandon his service in the hour of danger, it is not 
expected that any regard will be paid to them by his 
commanders of British ships of war.’’ Not only in the 
communications with this Government, but in the pro- 
clamations issued by the British Government to the 
commanders of vessels, objection was made to the 
protections. Years had elapsed after the passage of 
our law. Full notice had been given to Great Britain 
of its existence, and yet in one of the proclamations 
issue is directly joined with that system. Notice was 
therein given that those who had those certificates, 
should not be exgmpt for impressment. All natural born 
subjects of the King could not divest themselves of 
their allegiance, and were informed ‘that no such let- 
ters or certificates do or can, in any manner, divest 
our (the King’s) natural born subjects of the allegi- 
ance, or in any degree alter the duty which they owe 
tous, theirjawlulsovereign.”” (Proclamation Oct. 16, 
1807.) Not only are we in possession of the declara- 
tion of that Government, in opposition to the value of 
those documents, but we have also the fact that, after 
the passage ofthe law, thousands of seamen, armed 
with the protections, were seized on board of Ameri- 
can vessels. ‘The ground assumed by those who im- 
pressed them was, that the papers were forgeries; that 
the King hada right to the services of his natural 
born subjects, and that it was difficult to distinguish 
Ainericans from natural born Englishmen. But not 
only were English and Americans impressed, -but 
Swedes, Danes, and natives of other countries, who 
could not be mistaken for natives of Great Britain.— 
Every oificer boarding one of our vessels was made 
the judge of the genuineness of the protection, and of 
the fact of citizenship. The prisons of Great Britain 
can prove that our seamen were confined, even when 
they held the protections. Amongst the causes which 
produced the war between this country and England, 
the impressment of our seamen bore a conspicuous 
place. It was well known that thousands had been 
seized while sailing under our flag, and with the pro- 
tections in their possession. At the conclusion of the 
contest which brought so great glory to the American 
arms on land, and evinced the power of the United 
States to claim equality on the ocean, the question of 
impressment was proposed to be made the subject of 
the treaty of Ghent. It was not acted upon; but, as 
yet, remains undetermined between us and Great Bri- 
tain, the only Government which insists upon this 
right of impressment. Itisevidentthat the protection 
system never answered the purpose for which it was 
intended by its authors. It was not respected by the 
Government of Great Britain: it was not respected by 
any of its agents; still our seamen, as a general rule, 
were compelled tosubmit to the expense of the docu- 
ments, and then to find the paper utterly impotent. 
The system was strenuously objected to by many of 
our leading statesmen. Mr. Jefferson was the first to 
raise his voice against the proposition. Before the 
passage of the law, his opinion was recorded in oppo- 
sition tothe measure. Thatdistinguished statesman, 
in June, 1792, was Secretary of State, and in writing 
to Mr. Pinckney, minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States at London, remarked ‘that the peculiar 
custom of England, in impressing seamen on every 
appearance of war, will occasionally expose our sea- 
men to peculiar oppressions and vexations. It will 
be expedient that you take proper opportunities in the 
meentime of conferring with the minister on this sub- 
ject, in order to form some arrangement for the pro- 
tection of our seamen on these occasions. We entirely 
regret the mode which was the subject of conversation 
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between Mr. Morris and him, which was, that our 
seamen should always carry about them certijicates of 
citizenship. This is a condition never yet submitted 
to by any nation; one with which seainen would never 
have occasion to comply; the casualties of their calling 
would expose thein to the constant destruction or loss 
of this paper evidence, and thus the British Govern- 
ment would be armed with legal authortly to impress 
the whole of our seamen. ‘The simplest rule will be, 
that the vessel being American, shall be evidence that 
the seamen on board are suci.”’ This letter of Mr. 
Jefferson was long before the passage of the law now 
proposed to be repealed. After its passage, Mr. Pinck- 
ney, then Secretary of State, wrote, in June, 1796, to 
Mr. King, referring to the instructions given to Mr. 
Pinckney in June, 1792. He says: ‘* You will see, 
referring to Mr. Jetferson’s letter to Mr. Pinckney, 
that the mode prescribed in the late act of Congress 
of certificating our seamen, was pointedly reprobated. 
The simplest rule, as remarked to Mr. Pinckney, 
would be, that the vessel being American should be 
evidence that the seamen on board Ser aresuch. But 
it will be an important point gained, if on the high 
seas our flag can protect those, of whatever nation, 
who shall sail under it. And for this, humanity, as 
well as interest, powerfully plead. Merchant vessels 
carry no more hands than their safety renders neces- 
sary; to withdraw any of them on the ocean, is to ex- 
pose both lives and property to certaia destruction, ” 
Speaking of the protections under the act of 1796, he 
says “‘that sailors will often lose their ceitificates, and 
provision should be made for other proof of their citi- 
zenship, such as their own oaths, with those of imas- 
ter’s mates, or other credible witnesses. The rolls of 
the crew, or shipping papers, may also be authenti- 
cated by the collectors of the customs, and then they 
ought to be admitted as of equal validity with the in- 
dividual certificates.” The opinions here advanced 
contain the true principles on which we should act. 
The sentiments of the statesman to whom reference 
is made, reflect the opinions of the present day. On 
reference to the con’.nercial systems of the various 
maritime powers, no provision similar_to our system 
of protections canbe discovered. In Spain, every in- 
dividual who desires to become a sailor, is enrolled 
in the district to which he belongs, and a certificate 
given him. He is liable to be called into public ser- 
vice for a number of years, and at the expiration of 
the service, to enjoy certain privileges. It has been 
supposed that the certificate was for the same purpose 
with our protection. Itis evident that it was never 
intended for the same object. Our document was in- 
tended to be produced on the high seas. The Spanish 
certificate was adopted for the purpose of being effec- 
tive within the Spanish territories. Other nations have 
also certificates, intended to operate only within their 
respective territories. It is believed that no nation can 
be found which has been willing to follow the system 
introduced by the United States. It may be argued 
that in consequence of the resemblance in manners, 
appearance, and language, we are the only people ex- 
posed to the rule of the British Government—that rule 
of insisting on impressment. The fact of our issuing 
protections to avoid such a difficulty is making acon- 
cession which no sovereign power ought to make to 
another. But it is well known that naturalized citi- 
zens of the United States, who had been born in Swe- 
den, and other parts of the continent, and who could 
not have been mistaken for natives of Great Britain, 
were seized by her officers. Instead of legislating in 
the manner we have legislated, ought we not to stand 
upon the broad ground of the law of nations? Ought 
we not, in fact, appear in our intercourse with the 
world, ‘one of the equal and independent nations of 
the earth?? Can we present that character so long as 
we have remaining in our laws a provision which 
shows that we have been willing todo more than is 
required by the law of nations, and that we are still 
willing to allow that anomalous provision toremain in 





full operation? Is it not due to the character of the 
country that we should now, when we have arrived 
at strength, and are possessed of resources of vast ex- 
tent, stand erect, untrammelled with legislation which 
was yielded in the days of our infancy and weakness, 
and when from our situation we were compelled to 
make concessions to these powers that had no right, 
but had the means, of enforcing their demands upon 
us? The flag ofthe country has fought its way to the 
respect of the world, and ought now to cover those 
who sail under it. ‘The United States ought not to 
acquiesce in any rule which even throws a suspicion 
upon their full equality on the ocean. The brilliant 
naval victories of the late war are evidence of the ca- 
pacity of our seamen to maintain their rights, and it 
does not become this Government to require of them to 
be provided upon the ocean with any other documents 
than seamen of other countries. Is it not degrading 
to our citizens that they are bound to have a document 
which is unusual, unsanctioned by the law of nations, 
and reminds them at the same time that it grew out of 
the act of our country not being able to maintain her 
flag? Is it creditable to us as a nation, that upon the 
high seas, where the vessels of all nations meet as 
equals, our sailors have been requested by our 
Government since 1796, to provide themselves with 
paper evidence of their American character? Every 
other nation deems the flag ofthe country suilicient 
protection, but we insist upon a proof, which we sub- 
mitto exhibit toany foreign power whose oilicer may 
board our vessels. 

Many object to the repeal of the act, on the ground 
that it assimilates to a passport, which is granted 
to every citizen when he leaves this country ; that 
it operates in the same manner ; that it is serviceable 
to the sailor in his intercourse with our foreign con- 
suls. It must be evident that the system of protec- 
tions was not introduced for the purpose of being ope- 
rative within the territories of a foreign power, where 
passports are useful, but only on the high seas, 
They who object, ought to consider that no maritime 
power gives its citizens evidences to show on the 
high seas the fact of their allegiance. None of the 
numerous crews of foreign vessels which enter our 
ports, or the ports of Great Britain or France, except 
American seamen, have any evidences of this nature. 
If, however, it be deemed advisable to grant our sea- 
men evidences of any kind, let them be taken out in 
the same manner with other citizens, and let them 
not be compelled to take their evidence under a law 
which was intended to operate ouly on the high seas. 
Under our laws, the protection is, even to our consuls, 
not the sole evidence of the fact of citizenship. If an 
American sailor is without a protection, it is not evi- 
dence sufficient to justify the consul to refuse giving 
him aid. Uf, by any reasonable mode, he can dis- 
cover the fact of his being an American seaman, he 
is bound, even if unprovided with a protection, to af- 
ford the seaman relief, if he be in distress. 

From the abuses which grow out of these papers, 
many complaints have been made by our consuls. If 
our foreign agents are bound to obey these docu- 
ments, wichout question, it is evident that gross frands 
may be committed uponthem. From experience it 
has been settled, that our consuls have advised the 
repeal of the protection law. Mr. Stewart, who was 
in the consulate in London in 1815 and 1816, gave 
his opinion in favor of the repeal of the protection 
system. He stated the facility with which they were 
procured tended in a great measure to render it use- 
less. ‘* It would, in my opinion,”’ he writes in 1817 
to Mr. Forsyth, then at the head of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, «be much beiter to repeal the 
law on that subject, in preference to its remaining on 
the present footing.” He was satisfied of the frauds 
that were practised, and of the inutility of the docu. 
ment. As the law now stands, ifa sailor should find 
it necessary to have a certificate of citizenship, he 
can always apply to our consuls when in a foreign 
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port. They are fully authorized to grant them, and 
are liable to a fine if they knowingly grant them to 
any but citizens. Mr. Dodge, our consul at Bremen, 
in a letter, full of information on this and other sub- 
jects, addressed to one of the Committee on Com- 
merce, gives the following opinion on this point : 

“ The system of custom house protectiens to our 
seamen has never, in my humble opinion, answered 
the purpose for which they were granted: said pro- 
tections were for the protection of American sea- 
men from impressment by the British. It must be 
well known to many of our mercantile community 
conversant with the events preceding our last war 
with that country, that in thousands of cases, where 
a British officer boarded one of our merchant vessels, 
that if the man-of-war wanted hands, and the officer 
found such on board the American vessel as by their 
seamanlike appearance would answer his ) sy 
he was sure to take them, whether they had pretec- 
tions or not.” 

Mr. Dodge then states the facilities with which 
frauds are committed, and the inducements which are 
held out under the system. At the same time he sug- 

ests the propriety of giving to seamen a document, 
in the nature of a passport, to be useful to him ina 
foreign country. In Mr. Dodge’s opinion the role 
d@equipage ought to be sufficient protection on the 
high seas. 

r. Dana, in 1813, reported to the Senate a system 
of navigation for the United States. It arose out of 
the suggestion in the President’s message, to con- 
fine the American navigation to American seamen. 
The report states that the bill submitted by the com- 
mittee proposed to allow the priviliges of an Ameri- 
can character to none but vessels navigated by Ame- 
rican mariners. The law may require means to pro- 
vide for ascertaining who shall be regarded as mari- 
ners, and to make it requisite for vessels of the United 
States to have documents on board as evidence of be- 


At the conclusion of the report, it is stated that the 
documents for vessels sailing on foreign voyages, 
may suspend the use of any other certificate of citi- 
zenship for persons employed in navigating them ; 
and it is proposed to repeal tke section of the act of 
May, 1796, which has authorized collectors to de- 
liver certificates to individual mariners. Abuses 
which are known to have prevailed in relation to such 
certificates, may be avoided by requiring proper do- 
cuments to accompany the vessels. The law of 1796, 
as at present understood and administered, it is well 
known, gives great room to fiauds and exactions. 
The protections are considered absolutely necessary 
by our seamen. That class of our citizens supposes 
that the law compels them to take out the document. 
Notwithstanding the law make it a voluntary act to 
take a protection, yet, as the practice has become ge- 
neral amongst our vessels of insisting on it, our sea- 
men submit to the trouble and expense. The form 
of expression in the law makes it optional with the 
seaman. The collector is bound to deliver protec- 
tions to those who desire them. The words ofthe law} 
are, ‘‘ at the request of any seaman being a citizen of 
the United States.” The intention of the law was to 
& the sailor, if he thought it of any service, evi- 

ence of his citizenship. A general impression ex- 
ists a mong our maritime people, that a legal necessity 
exists on the part of the seaman to be provided with the 
protection. The sole purpose of the paper was to give 
to a foreign power insisting on the right of impress- 
ment, evidence that the bearer of the document was 
an A merican citizen, and by the law of nations, ex- 
empt from impressment. In a state of peace it is 
more manifest that it eannot be of any advantage ; 
yet the result of the impression alluded to is, that eve- 
ry sailor provides himself with the document. 

It is easily lost, and the probability is, that it is 
frequently renewed at an expense to the seaman. 





The fee exacted by the law is twenty-five cents at 


the custom-house ; but with the charge of notary, itis 
understood to be a charge to the applicant of about 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. One of the officers 
of the revenue says, that ‘ by repealing the fees for 
protections you would reduce the expense of the sea- 
men to one-fifth or one ninth of what they are now at 
to procure these protections. The persons from 
whom, in some of our ports, they obtain protections, 
make money out of them. They frequently collect 
the protections of the seamen, and hand them over to 
the captains, as some kind of lien that the seamen 
will go with them, and not leave them in a foreign 
port, and whenever they quit the employ, their pro- 
tections are generally left, and new ones are to be ob- 
tained when they go to seaagain.” From the returns 
which have been made annually to the Department 
of State, under the law of 1796, which requires a re- 
turn of the number of seamen registered as protected, 
it appears that large numbers are registered, at an 
expense of many thousands of dollars. It is mani- 
fest that the withdrawal of that amount was wholly 
unnecessary, and peculiarly oppressive on the part of 
the Government, upon a class of our citizens whose 
labors are of a character exposing them to toils and 
dangers of no ordinary nature, and should shield them 
from such severe exactions of the Government under 
which they live. Whether it shall be deemed proper 
to repeal the whole of the provisions relating to this 
subject, there cannot be a doubt as to the propriety 
of destroying that part of the law which imposes fees 
on the issuing of the certificates. Already the sea- 
men are burthened sufficiently with taxation, and have 
strong claims on the government for a release from 
the oppression. The passports which are issued 
from the State Department to persons about to travel 
in foreign countries are delivered gratuitously to ap- 
plicants, and there cannot be any reason why our 
seamen should be compelled to pay for their certifi- 
cates of citizenship more than any other class of our 
citizens. 

It is a well settled principle of international law, 
and maintained by all our statesmen, that over the 
individuals and property within the limits of a sove- 
reign State, the laws of that State have control and 
owe protection. The vessels of every nation are 
part of its property ; she regulates them while within 
her ports, and all acts committed, and contracts en- 
tered into, while on the high seas, are referred to the 
tribunals of the courts of that nation whose flag the 
vessel may bear. In the language of Kluber, a mer- 
chant vessel ought to be considered as a floating co- 
lony of her State. The flag of the nation protects all 
who are beneath it. There is no doubt of the impro- 
priety of granting certificates to our own inhabitants 
while within our own territories, and yet we preserve 
a law which makes provision for a document as un- 
necessary, under the law ot nations, as any document 
of the same kind would be to any of our inhabitants 
within his own home. Not more sacred should be 
the home of the landsman than the vessel of the ma- 
riner in that respect. Both are equally entitled to 
the protection of the Government, and one ought not 
to be burthened with the evidence of his citizenship 
more than the other. More especially as the protec- 
tion is the evidence of our weakness in the earlier 
age of the nation. The practice of impressment was 
adopted by Great Britain when she was engaged in 
the naval gigantic wars which have ever disturbed 
the peace of the world. She insisted that, under an 
imprescribable custom, the King had a right to the 
services of all his subjects, and that any nation which 
employed them exposed their vessels to the search of 
the British vessels of war. In no treaty, or in any 
work ag the law of nations, can any authority be 
found for such a practice. Lord Castlereagh put it 
on the common law right of the King to command the 
services of his subjects, and that the allegiance which 
was due from a native citizen never could be shaken 
off. The consequence of this position, as asserted 
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by our statesmen, must be, that every municipal law, 
every regulation which might operate within the ter- 
ritories of a nation, must be binding upon all other 
nations at sea. The inevitable result might be, that 
if a nation thought proper to make regulations with 
regard to certain articles, (not even contraband of 
war) and make them liable to seizure on board of a 
vessel bearing a neutral flag, tiiat those neutral ves- 
sels must nn ha not only to search, but to seizure 
and to confiscation on the high seas. 

A retrospect of the course pursued by this country. 
will show with what zeal the statesmen who have 
been engaged in carrying on the foreign negotiations 
of this country, have sustained the cause of the free- 
dom of the seas, of the rights of neutrals, of the want 
of authority to sustain the practice of impressment, 
and, above all, the ability with which they have in- 
sisted on the power of the flag to be the @gis of pro- 
tection of American seamen, and American property, 
on the high seas. Mr. Madison in 1806, in writing 
to Mr. Monroe, then in London, examined the whole 
nes ofimpressment. He insisted that a neutral 

ag on the high seas, should be a safeguard to those 
Bailing it. He assumes the position that, under the 
law of nations, the right of searching for, and seizing 
on, subjects of foreign countries, except those in the 
the colliery service of a country, does not exist. 
That justice and virtue forbid the exercise of a right 
which gives to an officer of a vessel the power of de- 
termining on the rights of a citizen, without even the 








forms of a trial, which is secured under the code of 


civilized nations to the enrolled amount of property. 
rosrogea, of the protection, he says, ‘That the certi- 
ficate called a protection to American seamen, is not 
meant to protect them under their own, or even any 
other neutral flag on the high seas.” He can never 
admit that, in such situations, any other protection is 
required for them than the neutral flag itself on the 
high seas. He says “ that the protection is given to 
be useful to them within the jurisdiction of foreign 
powers.” 

Great Britain, in 1803, by her ministers, yielded in 
full this great point. Lord Hawkesbury, the Secre- 
tary of State, in fact, admitted the rights of our flag, 
by assenting to Mr. King’s proposition forbidding im- 

ressment on the high seas. Lord St. Vincent, First 

ord of the Admiralty, also assented, but afterwards, 
on consultation with Sir William Scott, an exception 
in favor of the narrow seas was inserted. ‘This ex- 
ception was wholly untenable. The exclusive juris- 
diction of Great Britain did not extend to those seas. 
Her claim was of no higher value than that of any 
other nation. Her only pretext was the common law 
claim ofthe sovereign to the services of his subjects, 
at all times and places. 


eace, (April 15, 1813,) stated that our Government 

ad passed a law on the subject of seamen. By that 
law, no British subject could be engaged as a seaman 
on board of our vessels, private or public, without 
producing to the collector, or commander of the ves- 
sel, a certified copy of the act by which he was na- 
turalized. Five years’ continued residence was re- 
quired as a condition precedent to citizenship. Af- 
ter naturalization, he remarked, that the native and 
adopted citizen stood on the same footing by our 
laws. Of the right to be exempt from impressment, 
he insisted that the practice was utterly repugnant 
to the law of nations, as unsupported by any treaty 
with any nation, never was acquiesced in by any, and 
that a submission to it seemed to be sacrificing the 
natural rights of the United States. Mr. Adams, in 
1816, had an interview with Lord Castlereagh on the 
subject of the impressment of our seamen. Mr. A. 
anxious to obtain some settlement of the question on 
honorable terms, pointed out to Lord Castlereagh the 
measure of Congress restricting our vessels to citizens 
of the United States. It was evident, from the re- 
marks of Castlereagh, that from the passage of that 


Mr. Monroe, Secretary of 
State, writing to our plenipotentiaries for treating of 
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law he adduced an argument against any stipulation 
on the part of the Government of Great Britain. He 
reinarked, that if ourlaw was carried out, there would 
be no seamen on board of American vessels to take, 
amd the practice of taking them would cease of 
course. Mr. Adams, in his communication to the 
Secretary of State, properly observes, ‘* that the prac- 
tice will not be tolerated by a nation of the strength 
and resources to which the United States are rising. 
It cannot be too forcibly urged upon their conviction, 
that the only means of protecting their seafaring men, 
will consist in the energy with which their rights 
shall be asserted.” 

Mr. Adams, in 1818, in writing.to Messrs. Gallatin 
and Rush, then in London, on the subject of a propo- 
sition which had been made to enter into some ar- 
rangement as to impressments, remarked: ‘ The se- 
cond proposal (that British officers entering our ves- 
sels, tor the purposes warranted by the law of nations, 
should be authorised to call for the list of the crew, and 
if they should find, or suspect, an Englishman to be on 
board, to make a record of the fact, for the purpose of 
remonstrance to the Government of the United States) 
is, in the view of the President, still more objection- 
able. In the first place, the distrust that it implies 
that the law for excluding British seamen will, though 
stipulated, not be faithfully executed, 1s not warrant. 
ed by any experience, nor can this Government give 
countenance to it, by assenting to any stipulation 
which would be considered as resulting from it.”” He 
then states: “It was not expressly asked by Lord 
Castiereagh in his proposal, as reported by Mr. Rush, 
that the officer, in calling for the shipping papers, 
should also have the power of mustering the crew, to 
examine them, by comparison, with the list; but, as 
the mere view of the list would be useless, unless con- 

led with that power, we consider it as having been 
included in the proposal. And this very inspection of 
the crews of our vessels by a foreign ofiicer, has been 
found among the most grievous and insulting aggrava- 
tions of the practice of impressment. The tendency, 
he insists, would be to produce altercation between 
commanders. The suspected seamen must have a 
right as well as the suspecting officer. ‘There would 
be no tribunal to judge between them, atid the conse- 
quent cause of collision between the two nations ;” 
and yet has not the pomenen system been yielding 
these very points? Do we not make our seamen offer 
themselves to be examined? Is not the practice open 
to all the objections advanced with such foree and 
ability by the Secretary of State? 

Destined as this country is to maintain a high rank 
amongst the maritime nations of the world, it becomes 
it to occupy that position, with regard to the high seas, 
which will not, in any way affect the great principles 
of international law; In all our foreign policy we have 
endeavored to enlarge the charities of the law of na- 
tions; to insist upon the strictest rules with reference 
to a state of war, and to carry out the principle, that 
in that state, belligerents ought not to interfere with 
the rights of neutrals, so long as they do not aid, in 
any manner, either of the hostile parties. The com- 
merce of this country is seeking every ocean; our sea- 
men are exposed at every point; aud it is unquestion- 
able whether, by having upon our statute book a law 
which admits that protection to our seamen may be 
useful, and even necessary, we are not inviting a 
principle which, by course of time, may operate to the 
disadvantage of our seamen. We ought to inquire 
what papers are necessary under the law of nations ? 
As part of the civilized portion of the world bound by 
that code, we should conform to its regulations, but 
should not go beyondthem. What are the documents 
required? 

1. The Passport, Sea Brief, or Sea Leiter.—This is qa 
permission from the neutral State to the captain or master 
of the ship to proceed on the voyage proposed, and usual- 
ly contains his name and residence; the name, property, 
description, tonnage and destination of the ship; the na- 
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ture and quantity of the cargo; the place from whence it 
comes, and its destination, with such other matters as the 
practice of the place requires. 

2. The proofs of property.—These ought to show that 
the ship really belongs to the subjects of a neutral State 
(this is shown by our register.) If she appear to be 
either belligerent, ar to have been built in the enemy’s 
country, proof is generally required, that she was pur- 
chased by the neutral before, or captured, and legally 
condemned and sold to the neutral, after the declaration 
of war, and in the latter case, the bills of sale, properly 
authenticated, ought to be produced. 

3. The Muster Roll.—This, which the French call role 
@equipage, contains the names, ages, quality, place of 
residence, and above all, the pluce of birth, of every person 
of the ship’s company. ‘This document is of great use in 
ascertaining a ship’s neutrality. 

4. The Charter Party. —W hen the ship is chartered, 
this instrument serves to authenticate many of the facts 
on which the truth ofher neutrality must rest, and should 
therefore be always found on board chartered ships. 

5. The Bills of Lading.— By these, the captain acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the goods specificd therein, and 
promises to deliver them to the consignee, or his order. 

6. The Invoices.—These contain the particulars, and 

rices of each parcel of goods, with the amount of the 

reight, duties, and other charges thereon, which are 
usually transmitted from the shippers to their factors or 
consignees. 

7. The Log Book or Ship’s Journal.—This contains a 
minute account of the ship’s course, witha short history 
of every occurreace during the voyage. 

8. The Bill of Health.—This is a certificate, properly 
authenticated, that the ship comes from a place where 
no contagious distemper prevails ; and that none of the 
crew, at the time of her departure, were infested with 
any such disorder, These documents are, on reference, 
fonnd to be important and necessary. When a vessel 
of the United States is found with these documents, no- 
thing more can be required of her; and any legislation 
which admits the necessity of further proof, must be to- 
lerated at the sacrifice of that equality which we should 
maintain with the other neutral powers of the world. 

The great principle of the inviolability ofa neutral 
flag, is one in which this conntry, as a commercial 
nation, is deeply interested. No position which 
yields the principle that the high seas are not com- 
mon to all, that on the ocean one power has authority 
over another, can ever be acquiesced in. Desirous 
as we must be of maintaining the rights of neutrals, 
we ought never to contract the already limited privi- 
leges they enjoy under the law of nations. From our 
character as a nation, from the policy which ought to 
distinguish our movements, it is expected that we 
should not be disposed to submit to shackles which 
would tend to derogate from our character, and ex- 
pose ourseamen to investigations and trials unknown 
to the seamen ofevery othercountry. While we ad- 
mit that the right of search during a state of war ex- 
ists, we can go on further than to say that it is the 
duty of the master of a vessel to produce his docu- 
ments to support his neutral character, and that those 
documents are the register, the passport, sea letter, 
muster roll, log book, charter party, invoice, and bill 
oflading. These papers are the extent to which a 
belligerent can go; but under no part of international 
Jaw can particular protections be demanded for the 
individuals on board of the vessel. The role d’equip- 
age:contains all that, under the law of nations, can 
be demanded as to the ship’s company, and to ac- 
quiesce in that rule, and to advance no further, ought 
to be the present policy of the United States. 

Upon a review of the circumstances under which 
the law of 1796 was passed, it cannot but be believed 
that the period has passed when it was necessary to 
continue the present law. It is evident that during 
a time when the maritime nations of the world are at 
peace, it is useless; that its existence renders the 
opinion prevalent that a necessity exists for obtain- 
ing protections ; and that if difficulty should again 
occur, this legislation might be adduced in a manner 
disadvantageous to our interests, and prejudicial to 
the glory and national elevation of the country. The 


period which found us without a navy, and encum- 
bered with debt, lias passed away ; and with that pe- 
riod ought to vanish the legislation which was the 
consequence of that situation. The present period is 
peculiarly auspicious to proclaim the principle that 
the flag of the Union shall be the protection of those 
who tread the deck of an American vessel. The re- 
peal of this law cannot in any manner affect our rela- 
tions with foreign powers. But one nation has in- 
sisted on the right of impressment, and this she has 
only exercised when engaged in naval warfare with 
other nations. Ata period when she is at peace, it 
is proposed to repeal it, and there can be but little 
doubt that, with the sincere feeling of amity which 
exists between the two countries, some arrange- 
ment may be entered into whereby this subject may 
be disposed of to the advantage of both parties. Not 
only the great interests which connect us, but also 
the common language which binds us, and the dic- 
tates of reason, of humanity, and sound policy, ought 
to induce an amicable and happy adjustment of this 
disturbing point. In the kind office which, within 
the last year, that Government proffered its services, 
may be seen the best evidence of its feelings towards 
this country ; and we cannot but indulge the hope 
that the same spririt may be continued, until it shall 
remove every trace of a question which has hereto- 
fore been a point of difference. 

The result of an examination of the questions sub- 
mitted, must lead to the conclusion, that the law of 
1796 ought not to remain upon our statute book ; be- 
cause it has not answered the original purpose of its 
framers, and preserves a system unknown to the 
maritime nations of the world, 

It has introduced a regulation productive of frauds, 
It places our seamen under an obligation to obtain 
documents wholly useless, and at the same time ex- 
pensive. Itis objected to by the most prominent 
statesmen in the nation, and is inthe opinion of our 
public agents, unnecessary. 

It has been, and might be, claimed as an admission 
of the right put forward by Great Britain, to seize all 
our seamen who have not the protections. 

The interests of the nation require that the rights 
of neutrals shali be maintained, and the honor of the 
country demands that the flag of the country shall be 
inviolate, and the only protection of those who place 
themselves under it. 

In accordance with the suggestions of some of our 
public agents, it has been deemed not improper to 
grant to our seamen a document which will ina foreign 
land afford them evidence of their citizenship, and at 
the same time entitle them, under our own laws, to cer- 
tain advantages. A law which shall place our sea- 
men on a footing with the rest of our citizens passing 
into foreign countries, and who now procure pass- 
ports, may not be open to objections, particularly to 
those made to protections ; while, at the same time, 
the passport might have some effect with our consuls, 
and the officers of customs. It is proposed to direct 
the Secretary of State to transmit to the collectors 
passports, in the same manner that the Teasury De- 
partment now transmits registers of vessels. No 
passport to be issued unless signed by the collector. 
At our custom-houses, proper officers will examine 
our citizens, and deliver the passport, to those who 
may wish to obtain the document. 

Under the law of March 3, 1813, “ for the regula- 
tion of seamen on board the public and private ves- 
sels of the United States,’? the President can make 
and promulgate regulations as to the mode of obtain- 
ing evidence of citizenship. The main object will 
be to grant to the mariner who desires it this evidence 
of his being an American citizen, in the same man- 
ner with other citizens, and to relieve the sailor of a 
tax which he is now subjected to. A bill embracing 
these points is herewith submitted. 

Whether the House at the present session will de- 





cide upon the question or not, the committee are sa- 
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tisfied that the subject is one which ought to be 
brought to the attention of the country. A descrip- 
tion of its merits will bring forth the opinions of the 
nation on a point of vital importance to the welfare 
of a highly meritorious and useful portion of our citi- 
ens, and a matter particularly interesting to the 
country, when viewed in connexion with our national 
character and independence. 





DisSERTATION ON THE SUBJECT OF A CoNGRESS 
or NATIONS, FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL DISPUTES WITHOUT RECOURSE TO ARMs.— 
By a friend of Peace. Extra collier, 148 Nassau st. 
The gentleman who brought this book to us made the 
request that we would read it before we noticed it. 
We always do that, and in this instance have done so 
pretty attentively. It is a tolerably well concocted ar- 
ray of argument on an impracticable subject. All the 
evils of war are brought forcibly to bear on the ques- 
tion, and the desirableness of universal peace strongly 
and emphatically put. The style is not precisely to 
our taste, and especially in the first part of the vol- 
ume, where the author walks entirely too uch upon 
stilts, for a sober prose reasoner. That war is a great 
evil, will be admitted by all, but thatis or ever will 
be avoidable, we do not believe and we see nothing 
in this well intended treatise to change the views we 
have always entertained on the subject. If the author 
can fix on any contrivance by which human nature 
can he so far changed that vice and bad feeling may 
be banished, and the human family be enabled to 
start upon a new course of existence, with a perfect 
equalization of virtues, we shall begin to believe in 
the practicability of his project—not before.—The 
** Congress of Nations,” to which he would refer all 
international difficulties, looks plausible enough upon 
paper, but there is a deadly defect init. How is it 
to impose its penalties? How is it to enforce its 
sanctions? If the parties querulent should happen 
to be in the mood of quiet submission, it would of 
course, all be very well, But suppose they should 
not? Suppose they refuse to abide by the Congres- 
sional decision, what is to be done abcut it? Why, 
we take it: there are but two things possible to be 
done in the premises. The arbitrament must go for 
naught, and all parties placed where they started 
from, or the said Congress must enforce its decision, 
vi etarmis ; and there is war for you again! A war 
got up expressly to oe down war—prevention of 
billigerency versus billigerency itself. Powder against 
powder, and sabre against the use of the sabre. We 
would not disparage the treatise under consideration ; 
because we dare say it was written with the best in- 
tentions, as it certainly is written with considerable 
ability ; but it is honest in us at least, to say that we 
have no faith in the efficiency of its recommendation. 
—New York Gazette. 








AN EXPERIENCED SEAMAN.—We have often seen ac- 
counts of the number and extent of voyages made by 
masters of vessels, but a case has recently come to our 
knowledge which is worth recording. One of the most 
active and intelligent shipmasters belonging to Boston, 
but whose namp, at his particular request, we suppress, 
was recently relating to us the experience he has had in 
navigation. He stated that, for seven years and a half he 
was constantly ¢mployed making voyages to and from Eu- 
rope and the East Indies, without once coming home dur- 
ing that time; he has also made one voyage from Boston to 
Calcutta and back; one voyage from Boston to the North- 
west Coast, thence to the East Indies and home ; thus 
circumnavigating the globe; and in addition to these, he 
crossed the Atlantic one hundred and forty six times, and 
is now only forty-eight years of age, and has been at 
home for the last six months! Beat this who can, ye old 
Salts! We doubt whether a parallel can be found in the 
United States.— Boston Centinel. 


Cause or Mititary PuntsHMENT.—When the 
Duke of Wellington was examined before the com- 
Missioners appointed to inquire into the subject of 
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military punishments, he gave the following pithy 
answer to a question on military drunkenness. Lord 
Warucliffe inquired, “Is drunkenness the parent of 
crime generally in the British army, in your opin- 
ion?” The answer of the great captain was given 
in a single word: It was ‘ invariably.” Comment 
is here unnecessary. 


“Ts not gaining a great victory the most glorious 
thing in the world?” observed a lady to the Duke of 
Wellington at the time of the occupation of Paris by 
the allies. ‘The Duke replied, «It is the greatest of 
all calamities except a defeat.” A memorable say- 
ing, and worthy the greatest man of this or any other 
age.—London Age. 
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From the Philadelphia Saturday News. 


We introduce to our readers to-day, the production 
of a gifted sister of a late lamented and distinguished 
officer of our navy. ‘The Wish” breathes the true 
spirit of poetry, and such as we should be pleased to 
welcome often to our columns. 


THE WISH. 


By S. W. Perry, SISTER OF THE LATE COMMODORE 
O. H. Perry, U.S. Navy. 


Oh! were I yonder planet fair, 

Through the wide arch of heav’n to soar ; 
Or might her gentle empire share, 

A mortal with a spirit’s power. 


Enrob’d in train of silv’ry light, 
Bedeck’d with many a starry gem 3; 
Half hid in veil of ether bright, 
And crown’d with crescent diadem: 


High on the feath’ry clouds I'd sail, 
And glance o’er all the scene below ; 
And far on forest, hill, and vale, 
My glitt’ring beams of light bestow. 


The hoary Alpine tops I'd climb, 
Where steps of man may never dare, 
Vhere icy pillars rise sublime, 
And hang iny diamonds sparkling there : 


Or wind through deepest glens my way, 
Where silence dwells in endless sleep, 
Or on the foaming cat’ract play, 
Or through the forest pathway creep. 


But most where youthful lovers rove, 

When dew drops bend each flowry stem, 
By rippling stream, or rustling grove, 

My smiles should bless the scene for them. 


And where the widowed mourner sighs, 
I'd gently steal and linger near, 

Win sleep to sooth her tearful eyes, 
Or all her lonely vigil share : 


And say I’ve seen that distant grave, 
Wherc her fond steps must never stray ; 

And where its dewy flow’rets wave, 
Nightly should beam my trembling ray. 


To the lone sailor I would come, 
Over the pathless, billowy deeps, 

Where, musing on his far-off home, 
His silent watch he pensive keeps. 


For him I’d chase the midnight gloom, 
The waves in sheeted silver spread ; 
For him the dancing spray illume, 
And rays of soft effulgence shed. 


When rushing winds are raging high, 
And hoarsely roars the ocean storm ; 
And threat’ning sea, and black’ned sky, 

The wide and dread expanse deform ; 


My struggling beams should seek him where 
His reeling bark is tempest driv’n, 

Burst through the storm his hopes to cheer, 
And point his fainting trust to Heaven. 
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WASHINGTON CITY ; 
THURSDAY, ........ . JUNE 1, 1837. 





—— 


A naval medical board will convene in the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the Ist Monday in July, for the examina- 
tion of those Assistant Surgeons for promotion, whose 
commissions bear date prior to lst March, 1833, and 
of candidates for admission into the navy. 

The board will consist of Surgeons W. P. C. Barton, 
Thomas Harris, M. Morgan, T. J. Boyd, and T. Dil- 
lard. 





ITEMS. 
Gen. Gaines arrived in New Orleans on the 19th 
ult. from Louisville. 
A detachment of seamen for the U. S. service ar- 
rived at Norfolk on Saturday last, in the Schr. Em- 
pire, from New York. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


May 20—Licut. R. E. Temple, 3d arty. Fuller’s. 
Lieut. C. H. Larned, 4th inty. do. 

21—Lt. G. G. Waggaman, Istarty. Mrs. Ws. 

22—Lient. J. R. Irwin, do. Mrs. Walker’s. 


Surgeon P. Minis, Fualler’s. 
25—Lieut. G. J. Rains, 7th infy. Gadsby’s. 
26—Capt. E. Lyon, 3d arty. Fuller’s. 
29—Purser F. é. McCauley, Navy, Gadsby’s. 

Purser R.R. Waldron, do. do. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 


W asuHIncTon, June 1, 1837. 

Army.—Major J. D. Graham, Lieut. James Irwin, Dr. 
P. Minis, Lieut. Gouv. Morris, Lieut. Alex. Mitchell, 
Lieut. J. B. Magruder, Lieut. R. G. Stockton, Captain 
Lorenzo Thomas. 

Navy.—P. Mid. O. H. Berryman, Rev. W. Colton, 
Lieut. T. W. Freelon, Capt. A. Fitzhugh, P. Mid. R. 
E. Hooe, Lieut. S. P. Lee, Capt. C. W. Morgan, Licut. 
L. M. Powell, 2, Capt. W. Ramsay, 5, Purser W. A. 
Slacum, Com. C. Stewart, Purser D. M. F. Thornton, 2, 
Capt. Ralph Vorhees, Licut. W. G. Woolsey. 





PASSENGERS. 


CuHar_Leston, May 23, per steamboat Santee, from 
Lake Monroe, via Black Creck, St. Mary’s, and Savan 
nah, Col. Crane, Major Smith, Lieut. Vinton, U. S. A. 

New Yorx, May 23, per barque Ann Eliza, from Vera 
Cruz, Purser W. A. Slacum, of the navy. 

Mosixe, May 18, per steamboat Watchman, from Pen- 
sacola, Lieuts. J. Stallings and J. K, Mitchell, of the 
navy. 


, ~ 








MISCELLANY. 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
SAILORS ON SHORE. 


A sailor’s life is proverbially a hard one—his toils 
and sufferings are great—and one would naturally 
suppose that at the end of a voyage, he would take 
care of the small pittance which he had hardly earned 
—or at least expend it in providing himself with some 
useful appendages, in gaining some useful informa- 
tion, or in the enjoyment of some rational amuse- 
ment, which might at the same time relax his mind, 
and furnish him with instruction that woulu prove 
useful to him in after life. But we regret to'say that 
very few sailors are actuated by any considerations 
of this kind. They seem to have no thought beyond 
the — moment—and they often seek for pleasure 
in the indulgence of the censual appetites, at the 
— of all that is moral or intellectual. 

he sailor too frequently divides his time between 
his boarding house, which is often kept by a sharper 
or a pickpocket, a grog shop, and a brothel. He as- 
sociates with the vilest of the vile, and sacrifices al- 





ternately at the shrine of Intemperance and Licenti- 
ousness, until the landloré, and other kindred spirits, 

have possessed themselves of his last dollar,wben a ship 

is provided for him, and with hardly a suit of clothes 

upon his baek—with little in his chest, save a bottle 

of rum, which his compassionate Jandlord has given 

him in lieu of a wardrobe and other necessaries—with 

nerves unstrung, and a frame debilitated with de- 

bauchery, he is conveyed in a carriage or a handcart, 

unable to walk on board the ship—and not unfre- 

quently lugged by violent hands up the gangway. 

This is a true picture—and this man, who thus vo- 

iuntarily degrades himself beneath the level of a 

brute, claims to possess intellectual and moral facul- 

ties, which elevate him above every other class of hu- 

man beings, and are intended to conduce to his happi- 

ness on earth! 

it is to be regretted that the sailor who possesses 
so many noble qualities which might elevate him in 
the scale of manhood, should thus needlessly and 

foolishly cast himself away. It is true that he is be- 
set with temptations on every side. The vile and 

the worthless, instigated by the demon of mischief 
or cupidity, are ready to tempt him from his duty— 
to lure him from the paths of sobriety, virtue and 
honor. But he should nobly prove himself a man, 
and exert the attribute of manhood—and by assuming 
a degree of firmness and independence of character, 
which seldom forsake him on other occasions, rise 
superior to the arts and devices employed by the 
land-sharks to entrap him, and furnish a proof that 
the sailor may be brave and generous—and, at the 
same time, sober and virtuous. 

We hardly know a character more contemptible— 
more despicable—more deserving of approbrium, than 
the sailor landlord, who takes advantage of the easy 
temper, the weakness, the ignorance, or credulity of 
the sailor, to strip him of his small pittance, the hard- 
earned meed of services for a long voyage. Yet how 
often is this done, and haply repeated, until the hun- 
gry leech becomes fattened on the spoils, which, by 
a swindling process deserving of heavy punishment, 
he has gathered from his unsuspicious guests. When 
a ship enters a port, one of these detestable swindlers 
hastens on board, with a bottle of rum under his jacket, 
which is too often a passport of welcome to the fore- 
castle. 

The contents of the bottle are freely distributed, 
until some of his victims are unable to assist in bring- 
ing the ship to anchor. They feel grateful to him 
for his kind and disinigrested attentions, accompany 
him to his house, redolent of the fumes of aleohol— 
and are bound to him body and soul. By a little art, 
and promptly answering their demands for liquor, he 
manages them at will—convinees them that he is 
their best friend—purchases their little necessaries— 
offers to take their money and act as their banker! 
Every thing goes on smoothly for a few days. The 
fated victim, adroitly managed, is rendered incapable 
of attending to his own concerns—he is alternately a 
worshipper of intemperance and licentiousness—he 
revels in sensuality—with many mistaken men the 
beau ideal of heaven—until, after a few days have 
elapsed, he is suddenly awoke from his dream of bliss, 
by his kind and friendly landlord, who hands him his 
bill, showing a balance against him to a considerable 
amount. The wretched dupe stares, objects, pro- 
tests. He is certain that he has not yet expended 
one half of the sum with which he was charged—but 
the landlord produces his books, where every article 
is fairly entered—and furthermore assures the crest- 
fallen tar, that the greater part ef the articles were 
called for while too drunk to be able to recollect the 
circumstances, and he can produce evidence of the 
fact—for his bar-keeper, or some worthless lounger, 
who is dependent on him for a glass of grog, is al- 
ways ready to swear to whatever the landlord says. 
The poor sailor, without money, without friends, 





with his frame debilitated by sensuality, and his men- 
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tal faculties clouded by intemperance, has no re-|casional note of some solitary bird, startled by the foot- 


source, but to stop suddenly in his career, accept the | 
first voyage which may offer, making the best terms | 
with his insatiate landlord which he can. Nor does' 
he learn wisdom from experience; the same system of| 
deception and roguery is practised at every return to 
port unte the end of the chapter. 

The landlord of a boarding house for sailors, has it} 
in his power to effect much evil or much good. He 
should be a man of intelligence and honesty—able to 
advise his boarders in cases of emergency—and at 
all times desirous of restraining, instead of stimulat- 
ing, their sensual passions. He should be the sailor’s 
friend—and feel desirous of seeing the sailor take that 
respectable rank in society, to which the natare of 
his occupation would entitle him. Such a man 
could be instrumental in doing much good—and might 
snatch many a noble fellow from the whirlpools of sen- 
sual vice, which threaten to engulph him. Why then 
will not the sailor seek to dwell during the few weeks 
which he remains on shore after a voyage, with a 
landlord of this description? Such men are to be 
found now in all our principal maritime towns at the 
head of boarding houses, where neatness, order, tem- 
perance, and propriety prevail—where the sailor may 

ain after his hardships a haven, in which he can, 
or a few weeks at least, find rest and tranquility— 
where he can recruit his broken spirits—gain infor- 
mation of passing events, and pass his hours in social 
converse with some worthy men, or in storing his 
mind with literary wealth; all of which would tend to 
improve his character, and advance his happiness— 
instead of living in the house of a blackguard—and 
vainly seeking for pleasure in the haunts of dissipa- 
tion and vice. Such houses as we have described, 





we repeat, are to be found in every port—and if the 
sailor would appreciate their value, and prefer a resi- 
dence in them to the dens of robbery and infamy, 
which are too often miscalled Sailors’ Boarding 
Houses—they would soon multiply in the land—and 
the sailor would find a home and friends in every port. 

We do not wish to be understood as saying that all 
sailors are such as we have above described. There 
are some who wish, during the short time they re- 
main on shore, to take up their abode in a well or- 
dered mansion—the residence of an honest and res- 
pectable family. But such houses, until within a 
few years, the sailor has found it extremely difficult 
to procure—and has often, against his will, been 
compelled to apply for board to those sailor landlords, 
who make it their business to prey on the generous 
and unsuspecting sailor—and keep a house where 
disorder, intoxication, and profanity reign paramount. 


From the Charleston Courier. 
SKETCHES OF FLORIDA. 

BY DR. B. B. STROBEL—NO. XIV. 

THE SAILOR’S GRAVE. 

On the South side of Key West is a fine beach, of 
considerable extent. I derived great pleasure from 
strolling along the beach, and whilst I collected the 
shells and marine substances which the sea had cast 
ashore, indulged in solitary reflection. Often has my 
imagination recalled the events of other times, and con- 
jured up scenes and circumstances calculated to give life 
and interest to the prospect. Here lay concealed the 
wily Buccaneer, watching with intense anxiety for his 
prey, or endeavoring to entice him within his grasp. 
How often has the shore been strewed with materials 

lundered from some unfortunate vessel. Behold yon 

lazing wreck in the distance, whilst the air resounds 
with the oaths and imprecations of the pirate crew, or 
the prayers and supplications of the hopeless captive. 
Alas, how many hands have been uplifted, and how 
many voices exerted in vain entreaties for mercy! 
Cold blooded murderers! They were steeled against 
every visiting of compassionate feeling. What acon- 
trast to the exciting picture which my fancy had drawn 
is offered by the tranquility which now reigns around. 


step ofman. Around me lay wrecked and ruined, the 
dearest hopes of humanity. The bones of that hus- 
yand, for whose return the anxious wife has long looked 
in vain, lie bleaching here. Who can calculate the 
amount of misery inflicted upon humanity, and the 
crimes perpetrated? What tongue shall tell the an- 
guish of that mother’s heart, who, after long and prayer- 
ful hope, gave up her child, believing that in the ocean’s 
bosom he had fouud a grave. She little dreams that his 
mortal remains lie buried in yon barren bank of sand. 
The pirate and his murdered victim have passed away 
from this scene of action. We cannot pretend to lift the 
veil offuturity, but we may presume that whilst the lat- 
ter sleeps in the sweet hope of happiness hereafter, the 
former shall awake to a tremendous retribution. 

Indulging such thoughts as these, I one day reached 
the spot which had been appropriated by Commodore 
Porter as a burial place for his officers and men, who 
died whilst cruising against the pirates of the West In- 
dies. It is about a mile from the light-house, situated 
on a sand hill within one hundred yards of the sea. 
Most of the tombs were in a state of decay. The wind 
had blown the sand from around some, others had tum- 
bled to the ground, whilst one or two, which were of 
marble, could still be deciphered. Here rest the ashes 
of those brave and generous men who, relinquishing the 
comforts and endearments of society, went forth into 
distant seas to fight the battles of humanity. The be- 
nefit of their exertions is daily felt in the security given 
to commerce, and the lives of their fellow men; but 
nothing remains to mark the scene of their suffering and 
their triumph, but a few frail perishing memorials, 
which the hand of friendship has erected. Where is 
the boasted gratitude of man, and why has not a column 
been erected to their memories ? 

Apart from the rest stood one solitary grave. No 
stone indicated the name of its tenant, but woman’s love 
had consecrated the spot. The soil being such as would 
not support vegetation, a tub containing rich earth had 
been sunk in the grave, in which a flowering tree had 
been planted. This tree, after a lapse of eight or ten 
years, still continued to bloom, and shed its odors around. 
Happy, cried I, that warrior, upon whose dying couch 
woman’s tear hath been shed, and upon whose neglect- 
ed grave she hath planted a memorial of her affection. 
Long may it continue to flourish. Long may the kindly 
dews and showers descend upon and nourish thy token,, 
and hallow thy affection, woman. Rest, spirit of the 
brave! beauty hath consecrated thy memory, and the 
waves of ocean, sighing on the sea-beat shore, shall sing 
thy requiem. 


Rest sailor, rest! affection’s hand, 
Hath planted in that sterile strand, 
And hallowed in that blooming tree, 
A precious tribute, worthy thee. 


The roaring surge, the foaming wave, 
May dash their spray upon thy grave, 

But sweetest birds from distant bowers, 
Shall warble ’mong those fragrant flowers. 


Their plaintive notes, the waves’ wild moan, 
Shall tell of joys forever flown ; 

And evening’s soft and dewy tear, 

Shall steal in perfume o’er thy bier. 


From the New York Star. 
THE FAR WEST. 
Fats or St. ANTHONY, 1836. 
From Lake Traverse we took the trail which leads a- 
long the river St. Peters, the route travelled by Major 
Long in 1823, visiting a great number of Indian villages, 
and meeting with a variety of incidents daily on this tour 
which might be worth relating, but which requires a 
knowledge of surrounding circumstances; the back ground 





of the picture to be filled in order to impart that interest 
; to you which they possessed to the writer. 

| ‘To dothis would consume most of my time for the gra- 
. tification of others, whereas] travel for the sole purpose 
ae and enjoying the wild beauties of the West for 
-myself. 

i We have had the most trying difficulties to overcome 
‘on this part of our journey. The season having become 
‘cold and windy, much of my time and attention is ne- 


Nought is heard but the roaring of the ocean, or the oc-! cessarily devoted to the occupation of fording rivers and 
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creeks, in which business I have become such an adept 
that I no longer regard them as serious obstructions, un- 
less accompanied by the autumn or winter’s cold. 

In a word, I belong to a different genus since I entered 
the Far West. I took my first lesson in the aqueous for- 
mation of the Illinois Valley, and have advanced to such 
a degree that I may now be pronounced amphibious! 

The region through which we travelled abounds in im- 
mense flocks of wild fowl and numerous herds of Buffalo, 
which furnished our chief subsistence; and we daily met 
large hunting parties, with whom we often encamped for 
the night. We crossed the St. Peters at what is called 
the Grand Portage, and arrived on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, just below the Big Sac River, where we found 
extensive rapids. Following the trail along down the 
stream the second day, we arrived at a small Indian vil- 
lage, where I had the good fortune to purchase a ‘‘ dug 
out, ” (the Western name for a log canoe) large enough 
to carry five Indians, who accompanied me down the ri- 
ver, and managed our little bark with the most astonish- 
ing skill, while the balance of our party kept to the trail. 

You will sce that I had a chance to rest by this mode 
of floating down the stream, and a full view of all the 
most remarkable scenery of the Upper Mississippi. 
While dropping down the river, a drove of about a thou- 
sand Buffaloes swam the stream just below us. The scene 
was particularly animated after we were discovered. 
During this exhibition, I called to mind the fact of hav- 
ing seen these animals repeatedly used as a kind of wa- 
ter-dog, in fording the rivers in Egypt, carrying large 
burdens over in safety; and I once saw him used for the 
same purpose on the Tiber. From these facts, I will 
(in the absence of better) give you the etymology of the 
word—‘‘Boeuf-a-l’eau,”’ or Beef of the water. Had I been 
here in June, I could have spent my whole summer ro- 
mancing with my note-book, pencil and gun, in the same 
¢ dug out,’ enjoying the marvellous beauties in the new 
world, nor indulged a feeling of envy towards the most 
successful Brumimel of the season, in the gay saloons of 
Saratoga. - 

On arriving at Fort Snelling, where I was kindly re- 
ceived by the officers of the garrison, I had none of those 
troubles consequent on muking my toilette, or in western 
phrase, had nothing to brush up, for the simple reason, 
that pretty much all that had escaped the wear and tear 
of the journey had been charred by the Prairie fire, and 
was just ready to drop off my back in pieces, like a sheet 
of wet paper. 

At this place I have been regulated by a variety of 
civilized luxuries, such as I had been a stranger to fora 
a long time; and I will here remark, that however agreea- 
ble a bottle of Madeira may be, as one of the artificial 
springs to overcivilized society, still a draught from the 
crystal springs under the bluffs of St. Peters or Missis- 
sippi, has in it much less of the headach, and is the real 
eau de vie after all. The appetite—the relish of every 
thing is the charm of existence. Here, away from the 
excitement of towns, cities and nations, the corroding 
thoughts of gain and the hypocrisy of politics; in the pure 
invigorating air that sweep from the Rocky Mountain 
over the rolling prairies of the Far West, the homely 
fare of our daily sport—the Buffalo steak, cooked before 
the camp fire—has to me a superior relish cven to a Fil- 
let de Boef a l’eau Delmonico. 

I have been on the sfock undergoing repairs since I ar- 
rived here, and have hardly taken a peep at the objects 
around me. I shall probably drop you another letter in 
a few days. In haste, yours, G. W. L. 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 


From EveNINGS wiTH CAMBACERES.—Count 
d’Orsenne one day accompanied the Emperor on a re- 
connoitering excursion. The Emperor had been 
complaining of thirst, and some one seeing a vivan- 
diere, or suttler woman, at a little distance, called to 
her. The woman did not know Napoleon, or any of 
his escort. She gave the Emperor a glass of spring 
water mixed with a little brandy, and then curtsied 
for payment. : cal’ 

‘There, my good woman,’ said Napoleon, pointing 
to Count d’Orsenne, ‘there is the Emperor, ask him 
for the money. He pays for usall.’ 

The vivandiere blushed, and looked embarrassed ; 
then turning to the Count, she scanned his splendid 
uniform with the eye of a connoisseur, and said ; 


. 








‘He! pooh, nonsense! Do you think I am fool 
enough to believe that. The Emperior is not sucha 


/coxcomb. You, Sir, look much more like him your- 


self.’ 

The Emperor was much amused at this remark, 
and he gave the woman a double louis. 

Count Daru, who was one of the party on the even- 
ing when Prince Cambaceres related the above an- 
ecdote, said: 

‘Your amusing story, Monseigneur, reminds me 
of another also relating to one of those camp-follow- 
ing nymphs called vivandieres. You know how 
carefully the Emperor preserved his incognito when 
he was with the army. It was well that he did so; 
for he frequently ventured into places where, had he 
been known, he would have incurred the greatest 
risks. During one of the campaigns in Germany, the 
Emperor, wrapped in his celebrated grey great coat, 
was riding about in the environs of Munich, attended 
only by two orderly officers. He met on the road a very 
pretty looking female, who, by her dress, was evi- 
dently a vivandiere. She was weeping, and was 
leading, by the hand, a little boy, about five years of 
age. Struck by the beauty of the woman and her 
distress, the Emperor pulled up his horse, by the 
road-side, and said: 

‘ What is the matter with you, my dear?’ 

The woman, not knowing the individual by whom 
she was addressed, and being much discomposed by 
grief, made no reply. The little boy, however, was 
more communicative, and he frankly answered : 

‘ My mother is crying, Sir, because my father has 
beat her., 

‘ Where is your father?’ 

‘Close by here. He is one of the sentinels on duty 
with the baggage.’ 

The Emperor again addressed himself to the wo- 
man, and inquired the name of her husband; but she 
refused to tell, being fearful lest the Captain, as she 
supposed the Emperor to be, would cause her hus- 
band to be punished. Napoleon, I am sorry to say, 
had but little confidence in the fair sex. On this oc- 
casion, his habitual suspicions occurred to his mind, 
and he said : 


‘MAvreste! your husband has been beating you ; 
you are weeping, and yet you are so afraid of getting 
him into trouble that you will not even tell me his 
name. This is\very inconsistent! May it not be 
that you are a little in fault yourself?’ 

‘ Alas, Captain! he has a thousand good qnalities, 
though he has one very bad one—he is jealous—ter- 
ribly jealous; and when he gets into a passion, he 
cannot restrain his violence.’ 

‘ But that is rather serious; in one of his fits of 
jealousy he may inflict on you some severe injury— 
perhaps kill you.’ 

‘And even if he did, I should not wish any harm 
to come to him, for._I am sure he would not do it wil- 
fully. He loves me tco well for that.’ 

‘And, if I guess rightly, you love him.’ 

‘That is very natural, Captain; he is my lawfut 
husband, and the father of my dear boy.’ 

So saying, she fondly kissed her child, who, by 
the way in which he returned her caresses, proved 
his affection for his mother. Napoleon was moved 
by this touching picture, in spite of the heart ofiron, 
of marble, or of adamant, which has so often been 
alloted to him. 

‘Well,’ said he, again turning to the woman, whe- 
ther you and your husband love each other I do not 
chose that he should beat you—I am—I am one of 
the Emperor’s aides de-camp, and I will mention the 
affair to his Majesty—tell me your husband’s name.’ 

‘If you were the Emperor himself, I would not tell 
you, for I know he would be punished.’ 

‘Silly woman! All I want is to teach him to be- 
have well to you, and to treat you with the respect 
you deserve.’ 
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«That would make me very happy, Captain; but, 
though he ill treats me, I will not get him punished.’ 

The Emperor shrugged up his shoulders, made 
some remark upon female obstinacy, and galloped oif 

When he was out of the woman’s hearing he said 
to the officers, who accompanied him: 

‘Well, gentlemen! what do you think of that af- 
fectionate creature? There are not many such 
women at the Tuilleries. A wife like thatis a treas- 
ure to her husband.’ 

In the course of a few minutes the baggage, of 
which the boy had spoken,came up. It was escorted 
by a company of the 52d. Napoleon despatched one 
of the officers, who was riding with him, to desire 
the commander of the escort to come to him. 

‘ Have you a vivandiere in your company ?” 

‘ Yes, Sire,’ replied the Captain.’ 

* Has she a child?’ 

* Yes, little Gentil, whom we are allso fond of.’ 

‘ Has not the woman been beaten by her husband ?” 

‘I was not aware of the circumstance, till some 
time after the occurrence. I have reprimanded the 
man.’ 

‘Is he generally well conducted ?” 

‘He is the best behaved man in the company. He 
is very jealous of his wife, but without reason. The 
woman’s conduct is irreproachable.’ 

‘Does he know me by sight ?” 

‘I cannot say, Sire—but, as he has just arrived 
from Spain, I think it is probable he does not.’ 

‘Try and ascertain whatinee he has ever seen me, 
and if he has not bring him hither. Say you wish to 
conduct him before the General of the division.’ 

On inquiry, it appeared that Napoleon had never 
been seen by the grenadier, who was a very fine 
looking man, about five and twenty. When he was 
conducted to Napoleon, the latter said in a famiiiar 
tone : 

‘ What is the reason, my lad, that you beat your 
wife’ She is a young and pretty woman, and a bet- 
ter wife than you are ahusband. Such conduct is 
disgraceful in a French grenadier.’ 

‘Bah, General! if women are to be believed, they 
are never in the wrong. 1 have forbidden my wife 
to talk to any man whatever; and yet, in spite of my 
commands, I find her constantly gossiping with one 
or other of my comrades,’ 

‘ Now, there is your mistake, You want to pre- 
vent a woman from talking—you might as well try 
to turn the course of the Danube. Take my advice; 
do not be jealous. Let your wife gossip and be mer- 
ry. Ifshe were doing wrong, it is likely she would 
be sad instead of gay. Your comrades are not abso- 
lutely capuchins; but I am much mistaken if they 
will not respect another man’s wife. I desire that 
you do not strike your wife again; and, if my order 

e not obeyed, the Emperor shall hear of it. Sup- 
pose his Majesty were to give you a reprimand, what 
would you say then?’ 

‘Ma foi! General, my wife is mine, and I may 
beat her if I choose. I should say to the Emperor: 
Sire, you look to the enemy, and leave me to manage 
my wife.’ 

Napoleon laughed and said: ‘ My good fellow, you 
are now speaking to the Emperor.’ 

The word produced its usual magical effect. The 
grenadier looked confused, held down his head, low- 
ered his voice, and said: 

«Oh, Sire! that quite alters the case. 
majesty commands, I of course obey.’ 

‘That’s right. I hear an excellent character of 

our wife. Every body speaks well of her. She 
raved my displeasure rather than expose you to pun- 
ishment. Reward her by kindtreatment. I promote 
om to the rank of sergeant, and when you arrive at 
unich, apply to the Grand Marechal du Palais, 
and he will present you with four hundred francs. 
With that you may buy a suttler’s caravan, which 
will enable your wife to carry ona profitable business. 


Since your 


Your son is a fine boy, and at some future time he 
shall be provided for. But mind, never let me hear 
of your beating your wife again. If I do, you shall 
find that I can deal hard blows as well as you.’ 

‘Ah, Sire! [ can never be suiliciently grateful for 
your kindness.’ 

Two or three years after this circumstance, the 
Emperor was with the army in another campaign. 
Napoleon, you know, has a wonderful power of re- 
collecting the countenances of persons whoin he has 
once seen. On one of his marches he met and re- 
cognized the vivandiere and her son. He imme- 
diately rode up to her, saying : 

‘Well, my good woman, how do you do? Has your 
husband kept the promise he made to me? 

The poor woman burst into tears, and threw her- 
self at the Emperor’s feet. _, 

‘Oh, Sire! Oh, Sire! Since my good star led me 
into the | pea iory presence of your Majesty, Ll have 
been the happiest of women.’ 

«Then reward me by being the most virtuous of 
wives.’ 

A few pieces of gold were presented with these 
words; and, as Napoleon rode off, the cries of vive 
’Empereur, uttered amidst tears and sobs by the 
mother and her son, were enthusiastically repeated 
by the whole battalion. 





OriIGINAL AnEcpDOTE.—An Irish officer of distinction, 
attended a ball, but was not as proficient in dancing, as 
in the use of his sword. While standing up in «cotillion, 
his partner called his attention to a young man opposite, 
who had previously exhibited much skill as a dancer, 
in the act of mimicking the movements of the officer, who 
was of gigantic proportions. A little observation con- 
vinced him that it was the intention of the young gal- 
lant to ridicule him ; and, therefore stepping up towards 
him, he inquired, ‘‘ is that ye’re natural way of dan- 
cing ?’? He was answered that it was. ‘* Well,’ says 
the officer, ‘‘ if so, by J—s if I catch ye dancing artifi- 
cially hereafter, ll knock you down.’”’ The consequence 
was, that the young fellow had to persist in his mimiekry 
while he remained in the room.— Charleston Courier. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGEN CE. 





BY THE EXPRESS MAIL. 
From the St. Augustine Herald, May 18. 


The following extract of a letter from an officer at 
Fort Dade, which we have been politely favored with, 
gives a different view of our prospects of the termina- 
tion of hostilities. 


Fort Dave, May 8, 1837. 


«You must have already heard that all the Micasu- 
kies, with their chiefs, Powel and Sam Jones, Philip’s 
Tribe, including himself, sons and Co-a-hajo, togeth- 
er with the main body of the Seminole nation under 
Ho-la-too-chee, the nephew and kin of Micanopy, are 
assembled at Fort Mellon by this time and are on their 
march in one body for Tampa. Major Gardner writes 
that there were 2500 capable of bearing arms, and a 
proportionate number of women and children. This 
gives the Indians one thousand more warriors than 
the highest estimate ever made.* Major Gardner how- 
ever, vouches for the fact. There are now lying at 
Tampa, twenty-three or four transport vessels, and 
some of which are steamers of a large class; so that 
the emigration will not be delayed after the arrival of 
Indians. Their messengers say that they wish to 
embark as soon as possible, which I believe to be a 
fact. My decided impression is that they will be off 
by the 1st of June, or within ten days after. ” 

LaTER FROM Fort MELLon.—Just as our paper 
was going to press we learn that General Armistead, 
with his suite have arrived from Fort Meilon. We 
understand that Powell was on his way to Tampa, and 
anxious toemigrate. The Indians had collected about 
one hundred negroes to bring in, but they had refused 





to come in. 
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It is impossible to form an estimate of the number 
of Indians at Fort Mellon; but they do not amount to 
the number previously given. 

We understand that orders have been received for 
the discharge of the Florida volunteers now in ser- 
vice. 





JACKSONVILLE, May 18. 


Latest From TAMPA Bay.—Day before yester- 
day we had the pleasure of a conversation with Dr. 
Heiskell, U. S. A. direct from Tampa Bay. He left 
that post on Tuesday of last week, and travelled 
through the country alone without molestation by the 
Indians. It is his opinion that the Indians have all 
left the country about the Suwanee and Withlacoo- 
chee rivers, and that they are in the neighborhoods of 
Tampa—Lake Monroe—and Cedar Swamp. 

As to the number of Indians at Tampa, he thinks 
it is impossible for any one to say correctly. They 
occupy two camps—the one at the greater distance 
from that post is 12 miles. The chiefs, Micanopy, 
Jumper, A raham, Alligator, Holatooche, Little Cloud, 
&c. remain at these camps, and are using their ef- 
forts to bring in the Indians. The Indians come in 
and go out at their pleasure. They are tiinid, and 
apprehensive of foul play from the whites. It has 
been reported among them, that when they are in, 
the whites will seize them, put them in irons, thrust 
thexa on board the vessels, &c. It is difficult to al- 
lay the suspicions caused by such a report. 

Parties visit the post to satisfy themselves of the 
sincerity of our troops; and being satisfied, go out to 
report to others. They draw rations, and procure ar- 
ticles of clothing. They say that their women and 
children are naked, and that they cannot bring them 
in till they have clothing for them, and that they are 
busy making up the materials they obtain in articles 
of dress. Major Graham, the Indian Agent, is of 
opinion the Indians are making every preparation to 
leave the country. 

Capt. Page stays at one of the Indian camps, to 
give them confidence—and has himself full belief in 
the present sincerity of the Indians. None have yet 
been removed ; considerable time will necessarily 
elapse before they are ready for removal. The In- 
dians judge others by themselves, and they cannot 
therefore conceive how the whites can forgive the 
many barbarities and murders, and the extensive de- 

redations and injury they have committed. If 


‘any people had done the same to them and their set- 


tlements, they could not forgive—and therefore they 
fear that when they shall be in the hands of the 
whites, vengeance will be wreaked upon them. The 
chiefs are already, and the rest are daily becoming, 
satisfied that they have nothing to fear on such 

unds. Dr. H. also said he feit satisfied that the 
ndians would not recommence hostilities—and if 
hostilities should be resumed, the commencement 
would be some overt act on the part of the whites. 

The policy of Gen. Jesup is to treat the Indians 
kindly—to allay their apprehensions and gain their 
confidence—and give them time and means to make 
their necessary preparations for removal. 

Mr. Cooley left Tampa Bay two days previous to 
Dr. Heiskell. He thinks the great body of the Indians 
will be found about Cedar Swamp, hostile as ever. 
He says that rations had been issued to 300 Indians, 
and that when he left, most of them had gone from 
their camps. He thinks it doubtful if they return, 
and places very little confidence in the professions of 
the enemy. He has cause to distrust them, for it will 
be recollected that they murdered his family at In- 
dian river—and those who did the deed, were, as he 
supposed, friendly to him, and received many favors 
from his and his family’s hands. . 

From Fort Mellon we have nothing direct since our 
last. The Indians who came in at that post, are 

robably on the way by this time to Tampa. Dr. 
eiskell informed us that Major Harllee, in a com- 





munication to Gen. Jesup, said he would pledge his 
head, that the chiefs at Lake Monroe were sincere in 
their surrender. 

From all we can gather, the posture of affairs seems 
to be this : Both parties are tired of the war. Neither 
acknowledges itself beaten. Both willingly consent- 
ed toatruce. Each party looks upon the other with 
distrust, and mutual distrust retards the negotiations. 
The whites propose to the reds that they ** come in,” 
and consent to removal from the country, and are 
holding out inducements to that effect. To this the 
chiefs in part have consented, and in part carried in- 
to effect. The young warriors are yet undecided 
how to act under all the circumstances—and the pro- 
bability is, that they will after a while, “go and do” 
as their chiefs have done. 

The post at Tomoka is broken up, and Gen. Her- 
nandez, with his command, has returned to St. Au- 
gustine. 





” SAVANNAH, May 22. 

LATEST FROM FLor1pA.—The steamboat Santee, Capt. 
Brooks, arrived this morning from Lake Monro. From 
an officer of the army, direct from Fort Mellon, passen- 
ger on board, we learn that all the Indians that were as- 
sembled at that port (Fort Mellon,) had been permitted 
to go back to their towns, under promise of yee | in 
three or four days. At the expiration of that time, find- 
ing that they had not come in, Gen. Armistead sent a 
messenger after them, which resulted in Coahadjo, one of 
the principal chiefs, returning with him, who reported 
that it was the intention of the Indians to act with good 
faith, and that they would be ready to leave for Tampa 
about the 20th inst. At the time our informant left Fort 
Mellon (16th inst.) the Indians had not yetcome in. It 
was the general opinion of the officers that the Indians 
would emigrate. . 

We also learn that the Indians were passing in and 
out at Tampa, not remaining any length of time; and that 
there is not much more than 150 to 160 assembled at that 
post, ready to emigrate.— Republican. 





Sr. Avcustine, May 10.—We have information from 
Tampa to the 4th inst. Preparations are making for the 
emigration of the Indians as speedily as possible. It how- 
ever, has been recommended to Gen. Jesup not to press 
matters too hard, and we learn that he has coneluded to 
wait until they were all in before he commenced. 

The Indians say they were induced to commence the 
war in consequence of oppression; but they have l:illed 
all, except five or six, who have been their oppressors. 

They give an account of the massacre of Dade and his 
fated band. Micanopy killed Major Dade. The Indians 
in their first attack were beaten off entirely, with great 
loss, and such was the panic among them, that they could 
not be made to rally until a reinforeement came up un- 
der Alligator, who finished the work of murder which 
they had began. They stated that had those who re- 
mained, instead of building a breast work, continued on 
their route, they would not have been pursued, or if pur- 
sued, could not have been overtaken, as they would have 
gained three hours start. 





Pensacota, May 20.—This week the Grampus 
schr. of war, and the sloop of war Boston, arrived 
here, the for merfrom Havana, and the latter from 
Matamoras. The following is alist of the officers of 
the Boston. 

F. Engle Esq. Commander ; Lieutenants, R. D. 
Thorburn, F. A. Deas, E. W. Moore; Master, R. 
Perry ; Surgeon, H. N. Glentworth; Purser, P. A. 
Southall; Passed Midshipman, J. J.B. Walbach; 
Midshipmen, J.D. Johnston, J. F. Armstrong, J. C. 


| Howell, J. Rutledge, G. M. Comegys, J. H. Brown; 


Capt’s Clerk, J. W. Getty ; Acling Gunner, J. Car- 
penter ; Acting Sailmaker, W. Adams ; Acting Boat- 
swain, G. Ellison; Acting Carpenter, T. Reynolds. 

The Boston sailed from here on the 19th April— 
arrived offthe S. W. Pass on the 24th; sailed thence on 
the 25th, and arrived off Galveston on the 28th, sailed 
on the 29th, arrived off Matamoras on the 3d May, 
eruized off and on there until the 10th, and arrived at 
this port on the 18th. 
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We learn that the crews and passengers of the 
schooners Julius Cesar and Champion, have under- 
gone a kindof trial at Matamoras,and been con- 
demned, under some old decree of the Mexican gov- 
ernment, as pirates. It was understood however, 
that they were to have another trial before a military 
court. 

In consequence of the interference of the Boston, 
the other American vessels, five or six in number, 
found at Matamoras, were promptly released. 

It is said that the news brought by the Boston, and 
that previously received, determined Com. Dallas, 
to sail at once with his whole squadron, consisting 
of the frigate, four sloops of war, and the schooner 
Grampus. We understand they are to leave this 
port on Monday, and it is supposed their destination 
is Vera Cruz andthe Mexican ports.— Gazette. 

The sloop of war Natchez arrived at Pensacola on 
the 10th inst. from a cruize off the Texian coast. 
The Natchez is 13 days out from Matamoras. No 
change took place before she sailed, in the disposi- 
tion or conduct of the Mexican authorities there, and 
consequently no communication was had between 
the Natchez and the shore, 








One or two hundred sailors were marching ina 
body, about the wharves and streets in Boston, on 
Wednesday, 31st ult. an American flag flying, and on 
a board in front, “ Sailors’ Rights—$15 a month.” 
There are but few vesseis now fitting out, and the 
small number of seamen that have been shipped for 
ten days past, were obtained at $14 per month. 

WitrraM A. Stacum, Esq. (U. 8. N.) who left 
this city in November, 1835, for the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, &c. arrived in this city, on his return, on Tues- 
day last. During his absence he has visited the settle- 
ments on the Columbia river and Moltnomah, other- 
wise called Wilhamet; also, the Sandwich Islands, and 
the Russian settlements in California; and crossed the 
country from St. Blas, by way of the city of Mexico 
and Vera Cruz, which last place he left on the 2d May. 
He has had a most interesting journey, and has return- 
ed to his friends in excellent heath.—National Intelli- 
gencer. 








First Lieutenant Joun F. KENNEDY, of the U.S. Ar- 
my, died in this city on Friday last, of consumption, and 
two of our uniform corps, the Washington Volunteers 
and Sumter Guards, together with such officers of the 
Army and Navy as are on this station, and a number of 
our militia officers, assembled on Saturday, and per- 
formed the melancholy duty of committing his remains to 
their mother earth. Lieut. K. was from Hagerstown, 
(Md.) aged 29 years, and is said to have been a young 
man of great worth; beloved by all who knew him, and 
bade fair to become an ornament to his profession. His 
relatives and friends can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he died surrounded by friends, who administered 
every comfort and assistance in their power, and that no 
mark of respect was omitted at his interment.— Charles- 
ion Courier. 





The reports in the newspapers with regard to the re- 
lease of the Mexican vessel Urrea, by Commodore Dal- 
las, we had no doubt were unfounded, as they have 
proved to be. He holds that vessel subject to the orders 
of the Executive. As she was captured by way of re- 
prisal, it is presumed she will be restored to the Mexi- 
can Government. Outrageous as the conduct of the 
Mexican fleet has been, in making, indiscriminately, 
prizes of all American vessels bound to Texas, there is 
no authority for the very effective and, under the circum- 
stance, excusable remedy, applied by the Natchez. 

The American vessel Champion, carried into Mata- 
moras with a cargo worth from $50,000 to $100,000, 
has been condemned as a lawful prize by the Mexican 
authorities, for being on a voyage tothe blockaded ports 
of Texas. The Julius Cesar will probably share thc 
same fate, and all other American vessels captured by 
the Mexicans. A messenger is on his way to make de- 


mand for redress in these and all other cases of outrage 
upon the United States by Mexico, 

Hopes are entertained that the good sense of the new 
President will dictate the answer to this demand, and 
that prompt justice will render any action of Congress at 
the session of September unnecessary. Should these 
hopes be disappointed, the early meeting of Congress 
will be fortunate for those of our fellow citizens who are 
engaged in commerce in the Gulf of Mexico.— Globe. 





THE VERY SHIP IN WHICH CAPTAIN COOK CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATED THE GLOBE, NOW LYING AT OUR 
WHARVES.—Brig Rubens, Capt. Hamilton, from An- 
twerp, with a cargo of rye. ‘Thisis the identical ves- 
sel in which the celebrated Capt. Cook circumnavigat- 
ed the Globe in 1768, being then called the ENDEA- 
VOUR, which was fitted out by the British Govern- 
ment for the purpose of conveying Sir Joseph Banks 
and others to the Pacific Ocean, to make observations 
on the transit of Venus. This was observed on the 
9th June, 1769, to the great advantage of science, at 
Otaheite. From this place, after exploring the neigh- 
bouring islands, he sailed for New Zealand, where he 
spent six months, and afterwards took his departure 
for New Holland, the coast of which he surveyed and 
thereby contributed largely to the commercial interests 
of England. After his return to England he was pro- 
moted to the command of the Resolution, which, with 
the Adventure, was fitted out toexplore the antarctic 
regions, for the purpose of ascertaining the existence 
or non-existence of a circum-polar southern conti- 
nent. 

The Endeavor, which was then sold by the Govern- 
ment, was purchased for a merchantman, and was suc- 
cessful in her voyages until her capture by the French, 
when she was carried into Antwerp about the year 
1810. There, after her condemnation, she was repair- 
ed and called the Rubens, by which name she is now 
known. About two years since she was thoroughly 
overhauled and repaired by her present owners, who 
found her keel and timbers perfectly sound, and to use 
the language of one of her crew, ‘as black as pitch 
and as hard as lignumvite ”—so hard, in fact, that the 
ship carpenters broke most of their augers in their ef- 
forts to penetrate the ancient wood. 

She is now a fine-looking vessel, and remarkably 
burthensome for her appearance, having a draught of 
eighteen feet. 

Her Captain was 14 years with Lord Nelson, and in 
addition to the attack on Copenhagen was with him 
in many of his important engagements. He has also 
been employed on our own coast and particularly 
south, where he had aconflict with Mitchell, the pirate 
who once infested the Mississippi, and was the terror 
of that river. 

Capt. Lloyd, of the Custom House, has now the 
charge of her at the foot of Oliver street, where she is 
discharging her cargo. 

Along side of her is the brig Ariel, the captain of 
which, and two of his crew, were the survivors of one 
of the most distressing cases of shipwreck on record 
—having been rescued from a vessel that ten days 
previously had been thrown on her beam ends. This 
was about two years since.— New York Gazette. 





THE sHip ENDEAVoR.—There are two articles go- 
ing the rounds of the papers, the one taken from the 
New York Gazette, and the other from the Journal of 
Commerce, the import of which is that the ship En- 
deavor, wherein Capt. Cook sailed round the world, is 
now lying at the foot of Oliver Street, New York, “if 
common fame or marine tradition can at all be relied 
on.” 

Most individuals, who take an interest in the relics 
of by gone times, we believe, were fully satisfied long 
ago, that the vessel went to pieces in Newport harbor. 
Many portions of it are still preserved in the town by 
those who are curious in pol matters. 

A newspaper discussion was carried on in this city, 





relative to the subject a few years since; one individ. 
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ual resting his declaration that it was not at Newport, 
upon the supposition that the British Government 
would never sell one of its ships: in reply to which it 
is only necessary to say, that such a disposition of them 
is by no means uncommon; and we have within afew 
months seen an announcement of the sale of one of the 


late English Discovery ships.— Providence Journal. 


| on board of an American vessel, and, therefore, without 


Capt. Coox’s Suip ENDEAvor.—The statement made | going into the merits of the case, the court directed a 





afew days since in this and another morning paper, 
that the identical ship in which Capt. Cook first cir- 


cumnavigated the globe, is now lying at our wharves, | 


is contradicted with much oracular gravity in some of | 
the papers. We have only to say that our statement 

was made upon the best authority, and is probably 

true, notwithstanding the contradictions. We don’t of 
course feel we | intense solicitude upon the subject, be- 

cause we hardly think it of very great consequence ; but 

it may possibly be as well for the papers which have | 
so solemnly “ rectified the mistake,’ to take care lest | 
the rectification may require revision. The ship in 

question is said to have been condemned many years 

since, at Newport R. I., and that her hulk now lies in 

that harbor. We were as well aware as those who 

have volunteered their erratum, that such a story circu- 

lated through the newspapers a few years ago; but if 
we have not lost all recollection, that story ‘‘ didn’t hold 

water.” Afterall proper genefluction before the re- 

lique, and afterher floor timbers were nearly all manu- 

factured into snuff boxes, the veneration was all knock- 

ed in the head by the statement that the Endeavor 

never was in Newport, but, if we recollect right, had 

been captured by the French, and sold to a Dutch mer- 

chant. Such at least are our present impressions, and | 
without caring a sixpence whether the brig Rubens 

is actually carrying about the keel of Capt. Cook’s ship, 

or is in point of fact a remnant of Noah’s Ark, we think 

it much more probable that she really is the Endeavor, 

than that the hulk of that ship is in Narragausett bay. 

—New York Gazette. 





The Newport Mercury is clearly of opinion that the 
good ship Endeavor did actually lay her bones in that 
harbor; but thinks it probable that the brig Rubens 
may be the Resolution, or the Adventure, with which 
ships Capt. Cook sailed on his second voyage. We are 
as much obliged to our Newport friend as though we 
had—but really we have no resolution to adventure any 
further in the investigation. Our endeavor has already 
been so awfully unsuccessful, that we have given it over 
fora bad bargain. We stake all upon the Owhyhee 
drum which the Commercial was so kind as to furnish 
us withal at Peale’s Museum. It will take hard fight- 
ing to get that from us.—New York Gazette. 





CorrecTion.+It is stated in some of our newspapers, 
that the Endeavor, the ship in which Capt. Cook made a 
voyage round the globe, is now lying in New York, 
with her name changed to that of the Rubens. This is 
amistake. The ship referred to was condemned as un- 
seaworthy, at Newport, Rhode Island, thirty years 
since, in which harbor her remains have for years past 
been an object of interest to the curious. In the sum- 
mer of 1834, we called attention to the fact of a portion 
of the relic having been then exhibited in our office.— 
United States Gazette. 





A QUESTION oF JuRispicTion.—Capt. James Davis, 
of the whale ship Rose, was indicted for manslaughter, 
in killing a man on board of a schooner in the harbor of 
Raiatea, one of the Society Islands. At the moment 
when Capt. Davis shot the deceased, there was a mu- 
tiny on boord of the Rose; and the deceased, an Eng- 
lishman, on board the schooner, which for the time was 
lashed alongside the Rose, had interfered with Capt. 
Davis, while punishing a laborer. After Nathaniel Gra- 
ham, the mate, a most uncommonly stupid man—had 
stated the facts as well as he knew how—Mr. Mills, for 
the Government, and Mr. Choate, for Capt. Davis, 





| which the deceased received his death wound, was 
owned at the Island. 

' His honor, Judge Story, in a short time; announced it 
| to be the opinion of the court—first, that the transaction 


_took place within the jurisdiction of the King of Raiatea ; 
secondly, that there was no pretence, that it was pi- 
ratical; thirdly, that the deceased was not an Ameri- 


can citizen, and fourthly, that he was not killed while 


verdict of acquittal. 

His honor, Judge Davis, then raised the question, whe- 
ther it were not the duty of the Circuit Court to send Capt. 
Davis back to Raiatea to be tried for the offence. Judge 
Story replied that such a course had not hitherto been 
adopted, except in cases where treaties to this effect 
existed. 

In relation to this question, Mr. Choate stated, that he 
was prepared to show, by conclusive evidence, that Capt. 
Dav is had goood reason to suppose that his gun was not 
loaded when he presented it to the deceased, and that 
he only meantsto intimidate him by pointing it at him, 
and that he had been fully and regularly tried before 
the King of the Island, and honorably acquitted.— Bos- 
ton Morning Post. 











FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 





Parts, April 6, 1837.—General Cass went on Mon- 
day, with all his family to Marseilles. The Consti- 
tution, Elliot’s flag ship is to be there on the 8th. 
They will embark on or before the 15th, Elliot in- 
tends to take the Shark up the Mediterranean with 
him, and to leave the United States and John Adams 
near the entrance of the Mediterranean. He thinks 
the quarrel with Mexico may call home some of his 
ships. 





From VerA Cruz.—The barque Ann _ Eliza, 
Captain Biscoe, arrived at New York on Saturday 
from Vera Cruz, having left that port on the 2d inst. 
The Journal of Commerce states that she reports as 
follows: 

‘* The Mexican squadron was then at Vera Cruz, 
consisting of the brig Iturbide, of 14 guns; Liberta- 
dor, of 14 guns, and Vencidore, 13 guns. They had 
brought inas a prize, the Texian armed schooner 
Independence, having on board Mr. Wharton, late 
Ambassador from Texas to the United States. The 
Ann Eliza was seized the morning of the 27th April, 
and the captain and mate taken on board the Mexican 
brig of war Iturbide, by order of the Commandtean, 
General Victoria. This act was said to be in con- 
sequence of the United States ship Natchez having 
captured the Mexican brig of war Gen. Urrea, on the 
17th April. The Ann Eliza was liberated the even- 
ing of the Ist of May. 

Letters fromm Vera Cruz say that the release of the 
Ann Eliza was in consequence of orders from the 
general Government. The release of the Gen. Ur- 
rea by Commodore Dallas, was not yet known at 
Vera Cruz. 

«The Ann Eliza brings $22,300 in specie, besides 
a quantity in kegs, amount not known.” 





Correspondence of the Courier and Enquirer. 
New Orveans, May 18, 1837. 


Mutiny AT THE TExAN Camp.—dAs I have ob- 
served in my former communications, the Texan vo- 
lunteers cantoned at the camp upon La Beca, or 
Navidad, have been very much dissatisfied at the 
state of inaction in which they have been kept for the 
last twelve months, and felt very anxious either to ad- 
vance into Mexico, or obtain their discharge. The 





submitted the question to the court, whether the alleged 
offence was committed within the United States. It) 
was proved that pilotage and port duties were paid at! 
Raiatea, and that the harbor was a beautiful one. The | 
second volume of Malte Bran, 294, and an Encyclopedia, 
were also brought to substantiate this last. In addition 
to this the mate testified that the schooner, on board of 


Texan army is daily increasing in numbers, by the 
constant arrival of volunteers, and amounts now to 
2,400, in the best order and discipline; but the govern- 
ment is laboring under great difliculties to keep them 
together. In fact the soldiers begin to suffer from the 
want of provisions and pay ; and under such circum- 
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stances, no wonder the following occurrence has taken 
lace. 

On the 5th ultimo, some unwillingness was mani- 
fested by a number of the volunteers to attend to their 
duties, on the pretence that they were refused what 
government had promised them. On the following 
day several of them refused lo assemble on parade, and 
were consequently put under guard, and confined in 
irons, by order, as it was reported, of the commanding 
General, A. Sidney Johnson. 

The same night, about five hundred men, armed 
with muskets and bayonets, proceeded to the guard 
tent, and demanded of the captain of the guard the im- 


mediate release of the prisoners ; he refusing to grant| just reprisal of the same, the American vessels in 
this, the mutineers entered the tent and knocked off 


the irons of the men confined there. Communication 
of this movement was quickly conveyed to General 
Johnson, who was still confined to his tent, but in de- 
spite of his wounds, he mounted his horse, rode to the 
artillery corps, and ordered a parade of the various 
companies. 

The cannon were loaded with grape and canister, 


and drawn up so as to rake the whole line of the muti- | the insults which have been inflicted on her national 
neers. General Johnson then unhesitatingly rode up, | dignity. 

ordering them to ground their arms immediately, orto| It gives us pain to reflect on the unhappy termina- 
receive the discharge of the artillery. ‘The mutineers| tion to which the relations heretofore existing be- 
finding their situation rather unpleasant, casta look at | tween the two republics may be brought by the inex- 
the artillery men, and obeyed the order without mur-| plicable and rash conduct of the commander of the 


muring. 


The ringleaders (about 20 in number) were then| swer for the consequences. Mexico, in the mean 
secured and put in irons—the remainder dispersed to | time, conscious of having complied with her duty in 
their quarters, and order and discipline were restored | time of peace, will also fulfil that which war must 
in the camp. General Johnson seldom leaves his tent, | demand of her—should she be provoked to it. In 
his wound not permitting it. He has written to the | the struggle she will have in her favor Heaven, the 
Secretary of War, either to send him officers to assist | justice of her cause, and the good wishes of nations. 
in the command, or to appoint another commander; | She has not provoked the contest, but will know how 
but by this time, Gen. Felix Houston must have re- 


turned to the army. 


The following has been kindly furnished us by a) death. 
friend on board the Boston. It exhibits the spiritof| (Signed,) 
rhodomontade which prevails in Mexico towards us. ALL THE MEXICANS RESIDING IN MATAMORAS. 


—Pensacola Gazette, May 20. 


Translated from the Extra sheet of the Matamoras RAPIDITY OF COMMUNICATION.-—We have been 


Mercury, No. 128, Monday 17th April, 1837. 


After having struck off the above interesting docu- | kept at the Kiverpool Telegraph office, and by it we 
ments, wherein are exhibited the just grounds which | are in possession of instances of such extraordinary 
this Republic has for complaining of the political | rapidity of communication exactly at one o’clock, 
course of the Government of the United States of} through the whole line from Liverpool to Holyhead, 
America, in recognizing the independence of the re- | in order that the different signalmen may regulate 
volted portion of Texas, as also the dignity with | their time-pieces ; this is done by a peculiar signal 
which the Supreme Government has protested in the 
face of the world against the measure so fundamen- | the time, and asks the question, “ Is there any thin 
tally subversive of its rights, we have now the grief} to report?” Anacknowledgment, or answer to this is 
to announce that those States have shown their pre- | returned, either “Yes” or «‘No,”’ as the case may be. 
disposition to assail Mexico, not only in the proceed- 
ings treated of in the foregoing documents, but by | tion to station, is 72 miles; hence there and back, 144 


positive acts of hostility. 


The readers of this periodical have already learned, | usually long if it occupies one minute. We find from 
from the second editorial article in No. 128, of last | the extracts above mentioned, that in the month of 
Friday, what were the first outrages committed off | September, in which, by the by, we have had much 
this port by the U.S. Sloop of War Natchez upon | stormy and bad weather, this signal has been sent on 
her arrival on the coast; we will, therefore, only | 18 different days: the distance the signal must have 
relate the acts which have consummated those inju- | passed in those 18 times must be 2,592 miles, which 


ries. 
After having recaptured the schooner Louisiana 
which had been detained by the Mexican squadron 


and placed them in custody of soldiers of this repub- | tance 2,448 miles, the time occupied was 14 minutes 
lic, and which was thus anchored along side the na- 


tional brig General Urrea, the commander of the| the shortest periods, the distance was 1,584 miles, 
Natchez officially demanded the release of the Cham- | time occupied 7 minutes 5 seconds, average 228 miles 
pion, which was anchored within the bar, and like | per minute. In taking the tive quickest communica- 


the other, was awaiting the decision of the competen 
judge. At the same time that he sent his boats or 
shore with his demand, he intimated to the Com 
mandant of the Urrea that if she offered to move he 
would fire into her. The demand above mentioned 
was refused, as it was not allowable to interfere in a 
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make reprisals with the Urrea, and after having held f 
her in a state of arrest, she took her by force of arms, 
compelling her by the fire of her guns to strike her 
colors, and replaced them with the American. At 
the same time she directed her discharges against 
the national schooner Bravo, which was then at the 
bar, and attempted to send on shore her armed boats. 
The battery of the coast and the Bravo then openeda 
cannonade. The Mexicans had patiently suffered the 
“wagiot injuries, but they neither could nor ought to 
e indifferent to this unheard of insult to their flag 
and their honor. 
The Natchez took off the Urrea as a prize, and, in 


this port have been detained. The Mexican army is 
burning with ardour to avenge this outrage, and only 
regrets that an element, which is not its own, di- 
vides it from the aggressor. The Mexican republic 
has a right to exact a speedy and positive satisfaction 
for this outrage, and to make reprisals till it be given. 
Mexico has not been the aggressor; and in the present 
case she has done no more than offer opposition to 


Natchez: he has been the aggressor, and must an- 





to sustain it with the dignity of a people who love 
their rights and idolize their honor—who are accus- 
tomed to combat, and neither fly danger nor fear 





permitted to make extracts from the official logbook 


made exactly as the clock strikes one, which notifies 


The distance from Liverpool to Holyhead, from sta- 


miles; and this signal and answer is considered un- 


has been done in the incredibly short space of 16 mi- 
»| nutes and 5 seconds, being an average of 161 miles 
»| per minute. In 17 of the days mentioned, the dis- 


5 seconds, average 175 miles per minute. In 11 of 


t | tions during the month, we find the distance to have 
1 | been 720 miles, the time occupied 2 minutes 30 se- 
- | conds, being an average of 238 miles per minute. The 





judicial process ; on which the Natchez proceeded to 


shortest time during the month was on the 10th, when 
the signal passed, and the answer was returned in 25 
seconds. When it is considered that there are 11 dif- 
ferent telegraph stations, and only one man at each 
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station, this will appear the more extraordinary, and 
speaks favorably of the management ef Lieutenant 

atson, under whose superintendence the telegraph 
was first established, and still continues.—Liverpool 
Courier. 
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ORDER) Heap Quarters, WestERN DEPARTMENT, 
No. l. Ass. ApJ, GENERAL’s OFFICE, 


Mobile, May 22, 1837. 


Major General Gaines having established his Head 
Quarters in the city of Mobile, Alabama, all reports and 
returns for the General, or his Aid-de-Camp and Acting 
Asst. Adjutant General, will, until ctherwise ordered, 
be addressed to this office. 

By ornper ofr Mason GENERAL GAINES: 

GEORGE H. GRIFFIN, 
A. D. C. & A. A. Adjt. Genl. 








NAVY. 





ORDERS. 


May 26—Lt. J. Lanman detached from Recg. Ship, N. 
York. 
Carpenter W. L. Shuttleworth, Recg. Ship, 
New York. 
29—Mid. J. Contee, West India squadron. 
Surgeon T. B. Salter, detached from Navy 
Yard, Portsmouth. 
31—Commander J. Clack, to command of ship Bos- 
ton, now on the West India station. 





RESIGNATION. 
George R. Carroll, Passed Midshipman, May 29. 











MARRIAGE. 








In Philadelphia, on the 23d ult. Captain DANIEL 
TURNER, of the United States Navy, to CATHARINE 
M. BRYAN, daughter of the late AnrHur Bryan, of 
‘Charleston, S. C. 


. — 


TO CLAIMANTS AND OTHERS. 


Fag oernny A. DICKINS, of the City of Washington, 
having resigned the appointment held by him for 
some years in the Treasury and War Departments, 
has undertaken the Agency of Claims before Congress, 
and other branches of the Government, including com- 
missions under treaties, and the various public offices ; 
also, the procuring of patents for public lands, present- 
ing claims for services in the revolution, and for military 
and navy pensions, and generally such other business as 
may require the aid of an agent at Washington. He 
will likewise attend to the prosecution of bounty land 
claims upon the State of Virginia, and the recovery of 
lands in Ohio which have been sold for taxes. 

Persons having, or supposing themselves to have, 
claims, can, on transmitting a statement of the facts, 
have their cases examined, and be advised of the proper 
course of proceeding. His charge will be moderate, de- 
ending upon the nature of the case, amount of the 
«laim, and the extent of the service. 

He is also agent for the American Life Insurance and 
Trust Company, and for the Baltimore Fire Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. F. A. Dickins is known to most of those who have 
been in Congress within the last four years, or who have 
occupied any public station at Washington. 

His office is on Pennsylvania Avenue, adjoining the 
buildings occupied by the Treasury Department, and op- 
posite to those occupied by the Post Office Department. 

All letters must be post paid. 

June 1—ly* ; 
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IRON. 
Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, 
June 1, 1837. 


.{ EALED PROPOSALS will be received at this of- 
fice until 3 o’clock, P. M., of the 21st instant, for fur- 
nishing the following quantity of Iron, viz : 
For three hundred and eighty-one thousand, three 
hundred and seventy-seven pounds of assorted round 
Iron, to be delivered at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, on 
or before the first day of June, 1838. 
Persons offering must state the price asked per pound, 
when desivered, inspected, and approved. 
The Iron must be of American manufacture, rolled, and 
of the best quality, free from flaws, cracks, or other de- 
fects, and from ragged ends, and subject to such proof, test, 
and inspection, as the Navy Commissioners may direct, 
to ascertain its good quality and conformity to contract ; 
and must be, in all respects, perfectly satisfactory to 
them, before it will be accepted, or any payment made. 
Persons disposed to offer may obtain schedules, show- 
ing the sizes And quantity of each size of Iron which 
will be required, upon application to the commandant 
of the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
Two good and suflicient sureties will be required for 
the faithful performance of the contracts ; and as addi- 
tional security, ten per cent. of the value of all delive- 
ries will be deducted and retained, until the contracts 
are, in all respects, perfectly completed, and is to be 
forfeited in case of con-compliance on the part of the 
contractors. The names and residence of the sureties 
proposed must be forwarded with the offers. 


Payments to be made within thirty days after bills, 
duly approved, shall be presented to the Navy Agent. 
June |. 





IRON FOR TANKS. 
Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, 
May 30, 1837. } 

SEALED proposals will be received at this office until 
three o’clock, P. M. of the twenty-first day of June, 
1537, for furnishing and delivering at the navy yard, 
Washington, D. C. all the tank iron necessary to replace 
water tanks taken for a razee, and for four sets for sloops 
of war; a part of the plates to be five-sixteenths, and a 
part four-sixteenths of an inch thick, and of such lengths 
and breadths as may be prescribed. The whole to be 
rolled true, marked, trimmed fair to the prescribededi- 
mensions, free from all flaws and defects, susceptible of 
being bent to form the angles ofthe tanks without crack- 
ing, and in all respects to be perfectly satisfactory to the 
Commandant of the yard, after inspection by such per- 
sons as he may appoint for that purpose. 


The iron for the set for the razee must be delivered 
on or before the fifteenth day of August next. 


Thirty days thereafter will be allowed, in which to de- 
liver the iron for each of the sets for the sloops of war, 
so that the whole shall be delivered complete on or before 
the fifteenth day of December, 1837. 


Persons offering must state the price per pound, when 
the iron shall have been delivered, inspected, and ap- 
proved; and must specify the place where payments for 
the same is requested. 

Payments to be made within thirty days after bills 
shall be duly approyed, and presented to the navy agent. 


The persons who may contract will be furnished by 
the Commandant of the navy yard, Washington, with 
particular schedules of the iron which may be required, 
showing their size, form, and thickness. 

June 1, 1837. 





Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, 
April 24, 1837. ; 

EALED PROPOSALS for the supply of the Live 

Oak frame timber, and Live Oak beams and keel- 

son timber, and promiscuous timber, for one Frigate, to 

be delivered at the Navy Yard, Gosport, Va. will be 

received until 3 o’clock P. M. of the first of July next, 

under the advertisement of 18th March last, in addition 

to the other timber therein specified, and s:bject to all 

the provisions of that advertisement, which requests 
proposals untilthe lst day of July next. 





Executed with accuracy and despatch. 


April 27—t15J 
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